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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we end an era in our experience. With the 

next we enter a new one. Adapting ourselves to the con- 

ditions of the time, we are going to produce the Mercury, 
x next month, at a shilling. This means, of course, that we are 
_ endeavouring to get so large a circulation that we shall “‘ carry ” enough 
_ advertisements to make both ends meet. Under the old regime, we made 
- money on every extra copy we sold, once expenses of contributions and 
_ typesetting and block-making had been met. A few hundred extra circu- 
Tation, had the slump not come, would have removed us to where beyond 
_ these worries there is peace. But the slump came, the shrinkage came, and 
our only hope is to meet our predestinate readers on the level on which, 
_ perforce, they have to live. 


2 


The Mercury at a Shilling 

> HETHER the experiment will come off, or not, we cannot tell. 
Wr hat there are enough people who like the sort of thing (faute de 
mieux) that we produce in the Anglo-Saxon countries (let alone Iraq, 
Tibet, and the Solomon Islands, in all of which we have subscribers) we 
know well enough. The question is whether we can mobilise them. 
With a capitalist at our back we certainly could. We should spend 
housands of pounds persuading the right sort of people that they could 
1ot be happy without the MErcurY, that they could not be familiar with 
contemporary literature without the Mercury, that they could not hope 
to be in touch with nascent movements without the Mercury, that they 


could not be properly provided with dinner-table conversation without 
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the Mercury, that they could not be supposed to be really cultivated 
without an acquaintance with the contents of the current MERCURY ; 
that, in fact, nothing but subscribing to the MERcurY could rescue them — 
from the charge of being completely Philistine, Boeotian, and out of - 
touch with past, present and future. Unfortunately that useful capitalist 
has not turned up. Had we suggested that we had some new formula up — 
our sleeves for a completely new Art, that might have tempted him. 
Had we indulged in a new religious revival, or neo-Toryism, or a justifica-_ 
tion of Bolshevism, some young man or old lady, with millions, and a_ 
desire for excitement, might have walked in and backed the thrilling 
venture. As we have merely stood for good sense, for exact scholarship, — 
for a recognition of the links between past and present, for an awareness of © 
the constant factors in human life, and for eternal poetry—whose ministers 
are ignored in their lifetimes and deified afterwards—not an effective dog ; 
has barked in our direction. Many, in their small ways, have helped ; we 
want help from a few more. But the rich are either not interested in any- 
thing, or they are interested in contemporary politics, or (if they are 
interested in art) like to found museums, or start collections of old pictures, 
or collect ancient books with the (laudable) ultimate aim of leaving them to 
the nation. 
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The Rich and Artists 


Aw that may suggest that, to our thinking, the cultivated rich would 
be best employed in endowing THE Lonpon Mercury. That is 
not what we meant to imply. The Mercury has done its best, all these 
years, to serve young authors of intelligence, and particularly young poets. 
Some of them have “ come off,” some have not “ come off,”’ some may yet 
“‘ come off,’ some will never ‘‘ come off.”” But at least, now that the old — 
“patron ” has disappeared, we have endeavoured to “ give a show ”’ to 
talent struggling for its opening. It has little chance, nowadays, unless it 
will prostitute itself to smart fiction or newspaper articles about Nudism. 


Socialism for Millionaires 


ANY years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote a tract Lipsey) re- 

published in the Standard Works of that now elderly and respectable 
author) called Socialism for Millionaires. There wasn’t much about 
Socialism in it ; the whole tract was really about what benevolent million- 
aires, concerned about getting through the camel’s eye, might do with 
their wealth under a Capitalist System. They weren’t to endow hospitals, 
for hospitals ought to be run by the State. They weren’t, indeed, to do 
anything that Parliaments or local councils either obviously would, or 
obviously should, do. They must avoid the acknowledged “ useful ” 
and concentrate on the things that public bodies would not carry out 
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because they could not be proved to be payable, or were not yet acknow- 
ledged to be indispensable—which Hospitals are and Opera-Houses are not. 
It is the soundest of all Mr. Shaw’s tracts: there are still millionaires 
and they still do not take his advice. Music, Drama, Literature : hardly 
anything is done for them. Subsidies and endowments are often forth- 
coming for revivals, and performances, and interpreters: but little 
indeed is done for those who are labouring to create something in their 
own time. Thousands will be subscribed to buy a Mabuse for the 
National Gallery, while our own most promising artists, with families to 
maintain, are wasting themselves teaching second-rate students at South- 
wark or Stow-in-the-Wold. Enormous competition will drive the 
manuscripts of Lewis Carroll to fantastic levels, while men who might add 
new glories to English literature are lecturing to undergraduates or 
scrounging round for reviews. The cultivated rich seem to havea notion 
that Art is something to be collected and studied. Not so thought the 
_ people who backed the great artists. 


A Form 


N our present number is to be found a slip, asking for names and 
addresses of likely subscribers to the shilling Mercury. If it is worth 
keeping alive, it will be kept alive. 


Presences Past 


ENNETH GRAHAME is dead ; an article on him will be found 
elsewhere. So also is J. M. Faulkner, that extraordinary man who was 
a successful railway manager and author of The Nebuly Coat—a man 
_ resembling Shorthouse, who wrote Fohn Inglesant and was, to the outward 
eye, a Midlander in broadcloth. But so also is “ Goldie ” Dickinson. 


3 G. Lowes Dickinson 


. LOWES DICKINSON, educated at Charterhouse and King’s, 
was one ot the most charming and disinterested men of his day. 
Long before the war, and long before he had been in China, he leapt into 
- fame with The Letters of fohn Chinaman, a kind of modern analogue of 
~ Oliver Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World ; later, in A Modern Symposium, 
he applied a Platonic detachment and dialectic to various problems of the 
~ modern world. He resembled Prof. Gilbert Murray in combining a passion 
_ for Greece and its literature with an eager interest in the modern world, 
and a belief that the modern world might learn both from the discoveries 
of Greece and the failures of Greece. A little short square man, with a 
round clean-shaven face and eyes burning brightly behind magnifying 
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spectacles, he divided his later days between the undergraduates of 
Cambridge and the League of Nations Union in London: wherever he 
was, and whatever the validity of his ideas, he gave himself utterly. He 
never said an unkind word ; and, though he had many an opponent, he 
had never an enemy. 


The New “ Mercury ”’ 


le is obvious that, at the new price, we cannot send the MERCURY post-_ 
free. The new rate will be 12s. from booksellers and 15s. post free from — 
the office. Willthose subscribers who already use bankers’ orders be good — 
enough to inform their banks of the alteration in the price of the paper ? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE | 


ET another new publishing firm begins its activities this month. Messrs. 
Lovat Dickson Limited of 38, Bedford Street, W.C.2, announce that their 
first list will include Away, Dull Cookery ! by T. Earle Welby ; a life of 
Abelard; a book on caricature; the Collected Poems of Clifford Bax ;_ 
and several novels. t 


@ @ 77) . 


HE SONCINO PRESS, 5, Gower Street, W.C.1, will publish on the 1st Septem- 

ber, at 215., a complete one-volume edition of The Anatomy of Bibliomanta, by 
Holbrook Jackson, with which our bibliographical critic dealt at some length on its 
publication last year. 


See A 
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Mee. WISHART announce for publication early this autumn, at I5s., 
a new edition of The Life and Times of Anthony a Wood, edited and with an 
introduction by Lléwelyn Powys, with a portrait of Wood and a reproduction of 
David Loggan’s contemporary plan of Oxford. 1 


@ @ 7) 


N outstanding feature in connection with the Scott Centenary celebrations 

arranged by the British Broadcasting Corporation in Scotland is the special 
provision made for children. During the week from the 19th to the 24th September, | 
several special programmes have been arranged for them, including some dramatised 
incidents from Tales of a Grandfather ; the Scott Clan and Scottish Balladry; a 
marionette performance; and two ballets—Muckle-mou’d Meg and Goblin3 Ha’. — 
The British Broadcasting Corporation also hope to broadcast for the grown-ups the 
speeches at the Centenary Luncheon in Edinburgh on the 21st September, and the 
Memorial Service from Glasgow Cathedral on the 25th. On the 22nd the Abbé 
Dimnet will deliver a short centenary oration on Scott and Europe ; and on the 27th, 
Dr. Otto Schlapp will give a broadcast talk on Scott, Goethe and Germany. These 
addresses will both be in English. 
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A Bae most important accession recorded in the British Museum Quarterly for 
June is a replica of the wonderful Kudara Kwanon, one of the most famous and 
most beautiful of ancient Japanese religious statuary. As none of the great master- 
pieces of this genre has ever left Japan, nor is there any likelihood of their ever being 
allowed to do so, the acquisition of this extremely fine copy is of the greatest interest 
to lovers of Oriental art. It has been made for the Museum by Shonosuke Niiro, the 
well-known authority on early Japanese sculpture. It is an exact replica of the famous 
statue, which is in the temple of Horyuji near Nara, in the style of the Asuka period, — 
and is assigned to the early years of the seventh century. In the Department of Manu- 
scripts, interesting additions to the collection include some leaves of a Chartulary of 
S. Alban’s Abbey, concerning the Manor of Codicote, and one volumevof a register 
of the charters relating to certain possessions of the Abbey of Fountains. The latter is 
a slim quarto volume of twenty-one leaves, and appears to date from some time prior 
to the fourteenth century. It is an important addition to the collection of manorials 
of this, the greatest and richest of the Cistercian houses. 
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BOSE Rey 
Matste and the Broken Man 


(Monte Carlo). 


HY did you write to me ? You meant it well, 
Thought in your kindness, someone ought to tell 
That wretched man she never would let go, 


If others did. But I don’t want to know ; 
I do not want to know Maisie is dead. 


It might be happier for her so, you said, 
Because Time had just touched her with his cold 
Hand, and you couldn’t picture Maisie old. 

And I cannot picture Maisie dead. 


I'll drive your letter clean out of my head 
To-night at the Casino—stake and stake 

High, higher, till perhaps the Bank will break. 
Something to tell her! Then perhaps I’d write. 
That sparkling, tireless fountain of delight, 

That vital thing—! A magnum of champagne 
Will wash the poisonous thought out of my brain. 


One may hang on to Life by such a thread, 

By such a little life-belt keep one’s head 

Above the drowning waves. What if I lost 

The possibility that any post 

Might bring me that small, sunshine-coloured square 
Addressed to me in Maisie’s hand ? A rare 

Event enough, but then, her letters breed, 

Make more to hope for, dream about, than read. 


You know she’s so incalculable—might come 

At any moment on her way to Rome, 

Run over from Geneva. She arrived 

Like that—My God ! It might have been contrived 
By a special angel, for that night by chance 

Some good chap had persuaded me to dance 

And, clean and sober, shaved and dressed with care, 
I heard, pausing incredulous on the stair, 

I heard a voice I should know anywhere— 

O marvel !—Maisie’s voice, fluting my name. 
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It could have been an everlasting shame 
To recollect the hour when Maisie came. 
It was her angel would not let her see 
The ugly thing a broken man may be ; 
Although the generous creature is so brave 
She’d catch a cobra by the neck to save 

A dog, or even miserable me. 


There are long months when Maisie’s sure to be 
In London. Curious how she loves that foul 
Inferno, where a million devils howl, 

Hunting each other with their fiery eyes. 

She would be better under bluer skies. 

Then how I spend my time’s my own affair. 

But when the heavy trains with lengthening flare 
Thunder on each other’s heels through sleeping France, 
I wait once more on that fantastic chance. 

When she goes anywhere it’s suddenly. 

I’ve watched the luggage for hotels go by 

And seen initials on the sort of case 

She carries—and gone home at such a pace ! 
Because one must look like a gentleman 

When Maisie comes—have money if one can. 


When I was listening to the band one day 

I saw a woman’s head four rows away 

Wreathed with great plaits such as she used to wear. 
Titian might paint but none describe her hair. 

And I imagined, knowing it was not true, 

That when the music paused those turquoise-blue 
Eyes, that have earned such praise they need not mine, 
Sweet, sparkling eyes, would turn on me to shine 

And shed the consolation of their light. 


She wrote she was preparing to take flight 

From fogs and bores. She’s done it, tricksy sprite ! 
When she gets here the stories she will tell 

Would make God laugh in Heaven, and men in Hell. 
They'll drive this haunting nightmare from my head, 
This dreadful voice telling me—Maisie’s dead. 


MARGARET L. WOODS 
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The Indignation Meetin g 


ARGUMENT .—The English Immortals, convened in general synod by their President, 
JoHN MILTON, express their resentment of certain methods of critical Biography much in 
vogue in the present age, and are proposing expedients to quell their Modern Critics, 
when these, hearing of the proposed revolt, and already impatient of research as they are 
weary of conjecture and invention, descend from the World Above, invade Elysium, and 

break up the meeting by buttonholing their victims. 


ARK with Olympian reprimand, th’ austere 
Visage of Milton, presidential, frown’d 


Above th’ Immortal Throng, and silence called ; 
Whose voice obeying, hushed the angry Shades 
And sate in serried circles, marble-throned 
About his plinthéd seat of adamant 
With gold inlaid ; who then, with lifted hand 
And grave attentive gaze, addressed them thus ; 
““ Not with usurp’d authority convened, 

Nor with a grudg’d obedience congregate, 

Are ye assembled here, Elysian Dead ! 

Who, me electing as fit President 

Of your deliberations, countenance 

My summons to assembly for due cause. 

You know me seldom hardy to renew 

Oft meeting-times, but if the cause be great : 

Such cause is now ; and therefore are convoked 

Your Spiritual Presences to learn 

Our danger, and determine of affronts, 

What kind, when offer’d, and how best withstood. 
*“* Know then our state assaulted by the tongues 

Of Mortals impudent and curious 

Critics, self-styl’d, malign Biographers, 

Who us, secure in classic niche, disturb 

With libelling hate, or worse, pretended love. 

Nor only to the quibbling havoc done 

By blind Emenders, niggling Artisans 

Who live to dot the i conjectural, 

Nor even to those quainter dolts, who lust 

After our First Editions, valued for 

Half-Titles—nay, half-trifles !—colophons 

And like absurdities, do I refer. 

Such wrongs and follies we are strong to bear. 
‘* But more momentously we are beset 

By sly Inquisitors and Plausibles, 

Psychologists and false Interpreters, 
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Blind Noses ! Scenting complexes and crimes 
Perversions, Inhibitions, Attitudes, 
(Presumptuous Exegesis !), to construct 
An Idiot Phantom for the Heavenly Muse.” 
He paus’d, not as for answer, but as if 
By Passion chok’d ; and now, in swift aside 
Chaucer, with laughter-shaken corpulence, 
Whispered to Dryden that beside him sate, 
“'Thise wordes ben ful fat I wol assente ! 
God sende us wit to gesse al hir entente ! ” 
But ere his shy companion stuttered out 
Coupleted answer, rose a bearded Lord, 
Laureate Tennyson, who, tolerant, cooed : 
“The Ages come, the Ages go, 
And Criticism changes face ; 
Opinion yields opinion place 
As fallen snow to falling snow. 


To soar above the Vulgar Throng 
Is far, far better than to sink 

With Critics, red in pen and ink, 
Who hate the Singer as the Song. 


The Serpent-hiss and Voice Obscene 

Envenom not the Larger View ; 

Nor will Posterity eschew 

The Poesy that pleased a Queen.” 
Displeased this allocution all the Shades ; 
Began a buzz of protest, that had swelled 
To thunder, had not Alexander Pope, 
Hunch-back’d, with eye malevolent, and voice 
Soft as a serpent’s, thus addressed his Peers. 

““ Mere Folly may be guiltless of offence ; 

What Critic can be damned for want of sense ? 
Peace to all Critics, were they only such 
As think too little while they talk too much. 
For even Critics cannot but agree 
The proper study of Mankind is Me. 
Poets, ’tis true, are born, not made oppress’d, 
Thrust out by Cuckoo-Critics from the nest ; 
These take the honour proper to our Wit, 
Thinking it theirs for first discerning it ! 
But Genuine Dulness greater Art applies, 
Constructs, then glories in malignant lies ! 
What ! Shall these Knaves of Dulness still exist ? 
Shall we be dumb before th’ Antagonist ? 
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Will even Tennyson be undismayed 

When Nonsense summons Malice to her aid ? 
Myself, new-washed in Sentiment and Soap, 
Must I find comfort in the Larger Hope? 
Shall Treacle still allay the Vitriol of Pope ? 
Nor I alone their sug’ring darts engage ; 
Shelley. 2-1. 

At this reminder from the throng upsprang 
With rage of energy and bald-head haste, 
Mystical Blake, who, Phrygian Cap in hand, 
Shouted offensive, with rough epigram ; 

“* Someone calls Shelley ‘ a fat white slug.’ 
I call Someone Atheist and Thug ! ” 

Th’ emphatic Seer his throne resumed ; but Pope, 
Not undisturb’d by consequent applause, 

His notes consulted, and with rising voice 
His peroration flung : 

“* But what if Negligible Nonsense mate 
With Pseudo-Science to assault the Great ? 
When sham philosophising is conjoin’d 
With bogus analysings of the mind ? 

Lo ! Wordsworth flames with sensual desire ! 

See Shakespeare mounted on a wheel of fire ! 
His Heroes charged with complexes of brain 
That only Bedlam’s doctors can explain ! 

Milton a compromise of Pride and Lust ! 

Keats in a clinic for consumptives thrust ! 

If thts be Criticism, call the hearse, 

Bury Intelligence with ritual curse | 
Amid the general darkening of the Universe ! ” 


As when Atlantic wave with muscular 
Green arch suspended, curls above the crag, 
Then bursts in roar tumultuous, so now 
When Pope reseats, a hush . . . applause in poise .. . 
Quivers an instant, then with thunder bursts 
Of clapping hands, like echoing bricks, and shouts 
Vociferous ; long it was sustained, and long 
Echo reverberated to the Hills ; at length 
The sound subsided, and the Shade of Lear 
As one profoundly thinking, spoke his mood : 
‘“‘ There were some old men in Elysium 
Who found very little to busy ’em : 
They complained that their critics 
Went in for mephitics, 
But still they remained in Elysium.” 
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Down sate the thoughtful Poet, and at once 

Some laughed applause, but these as soon were quelled 

With cries of “‘ Order ! ” and with cries of “ Shame ! ” 

Then Wordsworth rose, grave Mumbler, hatchet-faced, 

Lean with long self-communion, and thus spoke : 
“Those who have read my Prelude will recall 

It as a story of the Poet’s Mind 

In growth . . . what in my Infancy befell 

And what at Cambridge, what in after years. 

All details that were relevant I gave, 

(Witness the mention of my dressing-gown), 

Pondering deep on their significance 

With candour, always hoping to reveal 

Essential things in my development. 

Of amorous feelings scarce a word I wrote 

Nor found them necessary to my plan ; 

But now some Critic, student of my works, 

(Ploy in itself not uncommendable), 

Unearths an episode of my early youth 

Anent a female of the Gallic race, 

And so declares my verse can be explained 

Only by reference to this incident, 

To which I slight attention then did give, 

And subsequently mused on even less, 

Indeed I almost had forgotten it.” 


Nature’s Interpreter resumed his seat 

Amid some tittering and private parle 

And claps perfunctory ; then the President 

With soul-commanding voice addressed the host. 
“ August Intelligences, Senators 

Of Poetry and Wisdom, variously— 

Your wrongs have uttered : yet in silence sits 
Mightiest Shakespeare, still more mightily 
Traduc’d by slavish Critics. Shakespeare, speak |” 


With quiet deprecation rose a voice 

Invisibly musical, between the Shades 

Gargantuan of Fo(h)nson, (Ben and Sam) : 

“ Perchance Lord Verulam should more complain.” 


At this a gale of laughter shook the seats 

Of Poetry, and cries of ‘‘ Shakespeare ! Will ! 
Stand up and let us see you!” dinn’d the sky. 
No answer came, unless the gentle sound 

Of laughter be an answer ; then immense 
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With florid countenance and silver beard, 
Healthy, full-fleshed, and but for wantonness 
In face like Chaucer, Robert Browning stood, 
Who, with clip-wingéd words, elliptic verve 
And tone emphatic, thus was loudly heard : 


““ Meanwhile what’s doing ? Get an injunction, hey ? 
Ban Barretts ? Put embargo on Wimpole Street ? 
Who cares ? Puff! Puff! Biographers will blow 
Inflate, deflate, paint black, slosh whitewash on, 
Here put new nose, there blot the tender line ! 
Where’s carrion, there’s maggots : What are we ? 
Crush bugs ? Not I! Let be ! God’s above all ! 


But as the genial giant took his seat, 

Once more sprang Pope, and, for the more effect 
Leapt on his throne with eloquent harangue : 

“* Let Mortals tremble ! Are their Gods so slight 
That there’s no impudence they dare not write ? 
Since when is Swift complaisant, or since when 
Has Dryden laid aside the mordant pen ? 

Come ! Let another Dunciad be hurl’d 

With giant thunder on the Pygmy world ! 

Let new MackFlecknoes on new Shadwells bite, 
Let Gulliver again .. .” 


. . . Thus far he spake, when lo ! across the plain 
Running, as seem’d, there came a messenger 
Whose arms flogged air in signal of alarm. 
All turn’d to look, half rose, craned forth their necks. 
A last Antithesis (immortal else) 
Died on Pope’s lips unsaid. The Fugitive 
Now close at hand, panting with haste and fear, 
And still gesticulating, shouted thus : 


** Immortals, fly ! Elysium is invaded ! 

The Gates of Gold and Adamant are burst ! 
Armies of Press-Reporters are paraded, 

Reviewers and Biographers accurst 

Come in their legions, crowd upon our Borders 
With the fell engines of their various orders, 
Questionnaires, Film- and Gramophone-Recorders, 
American experts in the Third Degree 

Cunning Broadcasters from the B.B.C., 

Dons, Doctors, School-marms, Psychoanalysts 
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Mounted on foaming Theories ! And their fists 
Grasp myriad pens, each one a Poet’s death ! 

More still are armed with pumps whose lethal breath 
Swells up the Victim. . . . This indeed is worst ! 
They puffed up Queen Victoria till she burst ! ”’ 


He spake and fell exhausted : and at once 
Uproar, confusion, chaos and stampede 

With earthquake burst and ruin of Typhoon 
Disrupt his audience, who in frenzy storm 
Swarm, clamber, tumble in the blast of Fear. 
Vain Panic ! All are doom’d ! On every side 
Now press the modern troops in swift assault, 
Surround th’ Immortal Mob. Each Critic snatches 
His own peculiar Victim, each extorts 
Confessions, autographs and locks of hair, 
Drags forth his dreams, thrusts in Thermometer, 
Tries for his knee-reaction, volleys words 
Behaviouristic, lays him on the bed 

Of Procrustean Theory, hacks or racks 

Until the mutilated Poet fits. 

Some with the engines of detraction work, 
Some from neat cylinders of gassy praise 
Inflate : mud others fling, nor miss their mark. 
If Flight be strong, then stronger is Pursuit ; 
The Poets flee and are discomfited 

Who, as they flee, are psychoanalysed. 


Still is the Amphitheatre at last, 
Save for the echoes of a Hue and Cry 
That fades afar in the Elysian Hills. 

But, motionless, upon a Pedestal, 

Relic of havoc such as Sodom saw 

In the Arena stands solidified 

A little Hunch-back, vehemously crook’d, 

But dazzling white, encrusted head to foot 

With icing-sugar, like a wedding-cake ! 

. . . A Whited Sepulchre. . . . A glistening Vault, 
Pillar of Sentiment, that once was Salt ! 


N. K. COGHILL 
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FIVE POEMS 


eA nemone 


ESIDE the way of her feet 
The: pale anemone 
Bows its frail head, and sweet 


Is grass, where the grasses meet 
And break and roll like a wave of the sea. 


Dear as innumerable things, 

O flower, Innocency 

Hears her faint murmurings, 

And even a blackbird sings— 

“* Ah, they have named her well who named her Thee.’ 


’ 


Trystwards 


ARK is the earth and cold the hour, 

My footsteps echo, I walk alone 

Where late spread beeches greened the bower 
Now thick with the grass frost-white as stone. 


The road’s dull grey, the pine’s soft talking,. 
None passes, and dim drawn shadows spring 
Wayward across my path of walking, 

In shape of many a fearful thing. 


High thought would calm desire, but soundless 
Her face soft-phantomed before me goes, 

Sea lights glint low star-like, and groundless 
Fear dies in the deep mind states it knows ! 


Insomnia 


\HE pageant of the day is done, 
The flimsy dresses doffed, and eyes 
That lit the world here, with the sun 
Departed from their skies. 


The inns are closed, and in the night 

The smudgy poplars stand unstirred ; 

At length is quenched the final light, 
And the last echo heard. 
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For me the shapeless moments drag, 


Queer . . . heard another’s voice . . . long gone— 
‘“‘O’er rock and tempest . . . moor and crag 
*Tis dark . . . lead Thou me on.” 


Cook and Constable 


OVER and loved sat by the sated dresser, 
She on his knee, and the rocking chair it groaned, 
And they whispered and whispered, confessed and 
confessor, 
Sitting on the rocking chair that shrieked in its misery. 
“‘ Come, my love, let us stay by firelight and candlelight, 
Or let us to the window and view the stars ! ” 
And they gazed at the coal shed, standing like a sentry box 
At the edge of the yard in the middle of the night. 


Nocturne Marine 


OU did not come. .. . 
O, but the night had never been so mellow ; 


Grew to fruition a great, single star. 
The piled seas cried beyond the seething bar, 
The indolent lights of ships blinked sere and yellow. 
You .. . But you did not come... . 
The winds were out ; disturbed gulls moaned seaward ; 
There were sweet, dimming scents. . . . A long procession 
Of human voices. . . . A cloaked fellow 
Laughed outright. All the dark was intercession 
For the old, joyous fevers. . . . But you did not come. 


EDGAR FOXALL 
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ENTIRELY IMAGINARY 


By J. C. SQUIRE 
I , 

ONE of the characters in this book is based upon any person 
known to the author”: “ The personages in this book are 
entirely imaginary.”’ How often, sometimes even with the 
qualification “‘ in whole or in part,” do we not see such notes 
as those prefaced to modern novels ! They do not always carry conviction, 
especially when the reader is well acquainted with persons unmistakably 
portrayed ; but even when they are mendacious, they may help to avert 
libel in palpable cases or disarm suspicion in more doubtful ones. And, 
mendacious or not, such an announcement of course helps to give the im- 
pression that here at least is a really creative story-teller, a novelist who has 
no need to resort to the tricks of the mere photographer, since he has a 
brain which teems with lively populations of its own engendering. 

Sometimes an author knows that he has copied from life. Sometimes he 
does not know it. And in one recent instance he had and had not and knew 
it and did not know. A puzzling remark ? But listen ! 


II 


Mr.—but here we are at once up against one of the difficulties in 
question—what am I going to call the novelist whose tribulations I am 
about to record? I cannot, for reasons which will presently be plain, 
give his real name. Were I to call him, say, Aldous Woodhouse I should 
obviously be asking for trouble. Yet if I just put down the first name I 
think of—as it might be, Philip Bliss—how can I be certain that there is 
not a novelist of that name who will at once suspect innocence? I could, 
of course, go to the British Museum and make sure. But if I did I should 
probably find that there were several Philip Blisses who wrote novels ; 
or, if not that, at least a Philip Biss, a Philip Bless and a Philip Bloss, which 
would be near enough to be disquieting. Besides, I really could not face 
a long search of that catalogue in that great musty rotunda of the Reading 
Room, where you cannot smoke and the smallest biscuit has to be eaten 
furtively. So I shall chance it, and call him Philip Bliss. 


III 


Philip Bliss had written three novels. The first was the usual thing : 
a description of his school and undergraduate days—which was rather 
melodramatized, but bore some relation to facts—coupled with the account 
of sundry “‘ adventures ” and a violent amour, which might easily (as he 
said himself) have actually happened, though, in point of fact, they did 
not. His second novel, written after he had been in London for two years, 
working in the Civil Service and dining out a little as a presentable and 


interesting young man, had contained less of autobiography and more of 
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observation, less of hectic dream yet more of true imagination. His third 
had compelled the critics to admit that here was a coming author. Callow- 
ness had gone ; no longer was it evident that each character must be some- 
body whom Philip personally and intimately knew or largely conjectured 
from the newspapers, for types were drawn. Something that promised a 
general panoramic view of English society, with the nature and weight of all 
its characteristic constituents clearly appraised, was being approached. 
The Daily Lantern had said, ‘‘ Here, if we are not mistaken, is a novelist in 
the making.” The Weekly Sentinel had said, ‘‘ Here, unless our judgment is 
gravely at fault, is a novelist by vocation.” The Monthly Review had said, 
“ Here, though we know the fate that awaits prophets, is a shrewd observer 
of life whose next book should place him in the very highest class of living 
English novelists.”” Naturally, with such encouragement, Philip Bliss did 
his level best with his fourth book. He was thirty. He already despised the 
dreadful crudity of his ’twenties. “‘ Experience ” now came to him in such 
volumes that he knew he could never catch up with it. He was already on 
the verge of that pleasant and enlightened period of middle age in which 
every new person one meets falls at once into some category of persons 
already known in life or books, and behaves as we expect him to behave. He 
would soon be able to create a Cabinet Minister, a coquette, a hostess, a 
theatre proprietor, a charwoman or a cabman who would be a clear-cut 
person and typical, without being deliberately based upon any one person 
whom Philip had actually met. 

Over the fourth novel he took the extra trouble that his sympathetic 
critics asked him to take. He worked on it—for he had now thrown up the 
job in the Home Office—-sedulously for two years, whether in the Bays- 
water flat, or in the Jimsons’ cottage near Rye, or in Lady Alberta’s villa 
at Antibes. When he had finished it he was pleased with it. It gave, he 
flattered himself, such a picture, realistic but not cynical, of London 
Society fourteen years after the War, as none had yet made ; and without a 
sign of the monomania which makes people think that their own little set is 
all London. One thing only worried him. He had taken only little bits of 
actual people for his characters, and felt comfortably assured that neither 
they nor anybody else would ever know it. How could Georgie ever con- 
ceivably guess that one of her house-parties had been the foundation of the 
great and rather scarifying party in chapter ten, since she had been turned 
into an old woman, her house from a mediaeval manor into a Queen Anne 
one, her proclivities from Russian and frenzied into eighteenth-century 
and cool ? How could Lord Beehive guess that he was the original of the 
Labour statesman in the book, even though all the elements of his technique 
of boredom had been analyzed, for his appearance and his ancestry had 
been completely altered, and his passion for Sugar Beet had been changed 
into a passion for Communism ? No, his reputation as a creator was not 
in peril : and his models could be trusted to praise the caricatures of them- 
selves without suspicion, and even to suppose that they were all sly digs 
at others to whom they objected. After all, there were several Labour 
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Peers who, considered in a dull superficial way, might well be held to 
resemble his own Labour Peer more closely than that droning Conservative, 
Beehive ; and he could well imagine Beehive, whose mannerisms cried 
aloud for burlesque, coming up to him at one of those infernal political 
crushes and whispering, ‘“‘ Ha, ha, me boy, you’ve got Antheap to the life ; 
pretty brutal, pretty brutal!” One thing, nevertheless, worried him. 
It was this: had he altered just one of the characters quite enough ? 
There was just one man, Simpson, whom he had derived straight from life : 
a repulsive person who was carrying on two several intrigues with two of 
his friends’ wives—or, at least, so Bliss shrewdly surmised. 

This man, with his name changed to Brown, he had made a central 
character of the new book, and this situation, a central situation. Not 
only that, but, guessing where he was not sure, and dotting “ i’s ” and 
crossing “‘t’s”’ in a way which the facts known to him hardly justified, he 
undoubtedly added flavour to the book. Here, patently, was a case where 
identification would be fatal, so he set to work, after finishing his novel, to 
sink Simpson without trace. 

Simpson was fair, pale, clean-shaven, short and thin. The man (Brown) 
in the book became emphatically dark, ruddy, moustached, tall and bulky. 
Simpson’s voice was a squeak ; in the book it became a bellow. Simpson 
was a man of private means, son of a cotton magnate; as Brown he 
migrated to the Stock Exchange. Simpson had been to a public school and 
a University ; reincarnate, he had made his own way in the world after a 
secondary school at Southend. Simpson haunted the Ritz ; Brown lunched 
daily (as did Bliss himself) at the Savoy Grill. Simpson had parents alive ; 
Brown was an orphan. Simpson lived in a Mayfair flat ; Brown was trans- 
ported to a villa at Woking. 

Very carefully, when reading his last proofs, Bliss toothcombed the 
-Simpson-Brown chapters for tell-tale traits ; at the end, with a smile of 
satisfaction, he decided that no human being could conceivably identify 
Brown as Simpson. The two characters now had nothing in common 
except general bumptiousness, general unpopularity, and the sordid 
‘intrigues. Mr. Bliss was pleased not only at having eliminated all risk of 
libel, but at having behaved ‘as a gentleman should and avoided all cause 
of offence. 


IV 


The book appeared. It was universally praised, especially by those 
critics whom he knew personally, and by his publisher’s reader, a very 
generous man. The Daily Lantern said, “ Mr. Bliss has at last done what 
we always expected of him ; he has indubitably arrived.” The Weekly 
Sentinel observed, ‘‘ We always knew that Mr. Bliss was capable of a 
masterpiece ; he has now written it.” The Monthly Review declared, “ At 
one bound Mr. Bliss steps into the company of the great English novelists.” 
The sales were immense and grew daily; in many shops, though one 
window was still entirely filled with the novels of Mr. J. B. Priestley, the 
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other was adorned by equally imposing piles of Bliss, pyramids ot Bliss, 
pagodas of Bliss, solid card-castles of Bliss. A thousand pounds on 
account was sent him by his grateful agent, now certain that he would be ~ 
able, by dint of Bliss’s efforts, to keep the couple of racehorses for which he — 
had long hankered ; and Bliss himself began to wonder whether the little _ 
house off Regent’s Park wasn’t rather cramped and Hill Street or Charles ~ 
Street mightn’t really be more comfortably near everything and every 
After all, he had three thousand in the bank and the book, if it went really - 
well in America, was bound to bring him in another ten thousand. An 
agreeable little lease could be purchased ; and in one of those cosy Mayfair — 
cottages his present man and wife could still quite well do for him. How — 
near the Club too ; easy walking distance, a rubber always within reach on 
lonely evenings, and a tolerable dinner when the servants were out. 
Alnasher’s tray fell; the cottage in Mayfair is still a castle in Spain. 


V 


One morning a month after the book had first appeared, and while it 
was still burning its way towards Land’s End and John o’ Groats like a_ 
prairie fire, Bliss was sitting upstairs in his drawing-room-cum-study, 
trying to work at a play, but really day-dreaming about holidays in the 
South of France, when his butler appeared, looking very harassed, with the | 
announcement that there was a gentleman wanting to see him. | 

** Who is he and what is his business ? ”’ asked Bliss. The butler, red 
and perspiring, was obviously in difficulties : 

Ze He said his name was Brown, sir, and that you’d know why he had 
come. | 

“ But didn’t you tell him that I was never in in the mornings, except by | 
appointment ? ” | 

“Yes, sir, I did; and he pushed himself in, and slammed the door 
behind him, and .. .” : 

** Well, Parker, and what ? ” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but he said that if I didn’t show him up he’d come up 
himself . . . and he threatened me, sir.” a 

Bliss had no idea what was up; but his heart, knowing what hearts 
often know when brains are slow, stood still, and then began painfully 
throbbing. Creditors, now, he had none ; enemies he had striven not to” 
make. Was this a lunatic, or a blackmailer with an awkward, though 
trumped-up, accusation up his sleeve ? He simply couldn’t guess. The 
more cowardly side of him urged him to send the butler down to face the 
music, and to lock the door ; but pride indicated otherwise, and he said, 

“* Very well, Parker, show him up.” ] 

The door opened. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Parker. There strode into the room, while the door 
closed again, an enormous man with a red face, a heavy cavalry moustache, 
and a body like a great bolster in a dark overcoat. He stopped and glared. 

Well?” he said, in a deep, sharp, sneering and rather nasal voice. 
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__ “IT don’t quite know what you mean,” replied Bliss, frowning in 
_ bewilderment. 

““ Ha! So you don’t know what I mean. I’ve half a mind to wring your 
damn little neck for you.” 

_“ I can’t conceive what you’re talking about,” said Bliss, irritably. His 
right hand moved to the little table beside the fireplace. Yes, there was 
the stiletto. Normally, it was used as a paper knife, but . . . 

“ Drop that!” snapped the stranger, whipping a revolver out of his 
pocket and pointing it at him. The dagger rattled to the floor. 

~ Now, look here, you dirty little squirt,” observed the visitor, striding 
up to Bliss with outshot under-lip and clenched fists—Bliss retiring until 
the fireplace prevented further retirement, ‘‘ What the bloody hell d’you 
mean by it?” 

Bliss looked at him in bewilderment. ‘‘I can’t imagine what you’re 
talking about,” he said, “‘ I’ve never seen you in my life before. You must 
be mistaking me for somebody else.” 

“ You filthy little swine,” remarked the stranger, ‘‘ d’you really think 
you're going to get away with that? I suppose you’re not Mr. Philip 

_ bloody Bliss. I suppose you didn’t write this God-damned silly novel I’ve 
got here!’ And he drew from his pocket a copy of Quartette and thumped 
it on a small table, which was upset. 

““ Of course I wrote the novel, but I don’t see what on earth that has to 
_ do with you, or why you should come in here threatening me.” 

“* Something better than threats, I fancy,” sneered Mr. Brown, ‘“‘ What 
I want to know is why in the Devil’s name, you damned little pup, you 
wanted to put me and my affairs in your rotten pimping book.” 

“* But I’ve never even heard of you, much less seen you,” complained Bliss. 

“ My God, you little viper, I’ve half a mind to strangle you,” replied the 
huge Brown, “‘ and would too if I didn’t think there was a better way of 
getting at you. You’ve got the sauce to say that you've never seen me. I 
suppose you'll say you’ve never lunched at the Savoy Grill next.” 

** I shouldn’t,”’ said Bliss, ‘‘ for I go there almost every day.” 

“Thank God for one spot of truth at any rate,” said Brown, “ and 
_ perhaps you may admit next that you’ve even seen me there, day after day, 
at the next table.” 

“* T certainly never have,” replied the novelist. 

“And you’ve never observed me there with Mrs. Green and Mrs. 
Hargrave, whom you’ve got into trouble for no fault of their own.” 

Bliss looked completely lost. ‘“‘ I simply,” he said, ‘‘ can’t imagine what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Oh, you can’t, can’t you?” remarked Brown, “and I suppose you 
can’t imagine why a man should object to his name, appearance, voice, 
‘occupation, opinions and private amusements being put down in one of 
your filthy modern novels ? You can’t imagine how a Philistine like me 
ever happened to come across it all. You can’t imagine why I should 
object. You can’t imagine why my women-friends should mind pees 
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crawling across them with your slime. You think you can do anything in 
this damned free-and-easy age. Well, Mr. bloody Bliss, you'll learn some- 

thing to the contrary.”’ He shoved his face into the shrinking Bliss’s, 
made as if to hit him, thought better of it, sourly smiled, took a flying and - 
successful kick at an occasional table covered with glass and china orna- 
ments, collected over long years, barged out of the room, stamped down the - 
stairs, banged the front door and vanished. 


VI 


“ But,” said Bliss to his solicitor, Mr. Prodger, “‘ this writ is quite absurd. — 
Really, I never heard of this man in my life, before.” . a 
The solicitor smiled warily, though sympathetically. ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
Mr. Bliss,” he said, touching finger-tips, ‘“‘ you might be quite candid with © 
me, as your father was one of my oldest friends ? ” ; 
Bliss felt desperate. “‘ But I am being quite candid with you,” he said. | 


5 


‘‘ Honestly, my character was a pure invention. I didn’t even know there 
was such a person as Mr. Brown.” 

“Do you expect a judge to believe that story ?” j 

‘* T don’t know what a judge will believe ; but surely a judge, when an ~ 
obviously honest man is before him, should be able to see that he is telling 
the truth ?” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Prodger, attempting with ill success to assume an air — 
of complete belief, ‘‘ of course if you assure me that this is so, I am bound 
to take your word. But I am quite certain that no judge ever could. You 
novelists sometimes talk about the long arm of coincidence, and I can only 
regret that you have been the victim of a longer arm than usual.” 

““ But what can I do ? ” asked Bliss, pathetically. 

“Pay up, I fear, Mr. Bliss.” 

“* But how much ? ” | 

“Well,” said Mr. Prodger, pursing his lips and raising his brows, “‘ he’s 
asking twenty thousand.” 

Bliss’s mouth opened. “‘ But it’s awful,” he gasped, “I haven’t got 
twenty thousand ! ” ) 

Mr. Prodger did his best to be sympathetic. “‘ These things,” he said, — 
‘are often settled out of court. I daresay if you offered ten thousand and 
SHED aen of the book, they might close.” | 

hey did | 


How difficult life is, and how strewn with thorns the path of authorship ! _ 
But perhaps (if we must have a moral) Mr. Bliss was justly punished. 
But perhaps (if we may be permitted another) it was very hard luck on 
be to bear the brunt of the counter-attack when so many others go scot- 
ree. 
And perhaps it was a bad idea to let duelling go out. 
And perhaps the wrong person often got killed in a duel. 


And perhaps things are so very complicated that there is no obvious 
manner of putting them all straight. 
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METROPOLIS CALLING 


By CHARLES CUNNINGHAM 
yb 


T five o’clock in the morning of a mid-December, New Zealand 

summer day, the sun was already round and high in the sky. 

It shone down on the red tin roof of the Hills’ whare, and 

wherever a beam landed, there a small, smoky imp danced 
upwards from the bright paint. 

In the horse paddock the grass was tall and green, the clover leaves 
the size of half-crowns. Bob was in his usual corner, a massive, contented 
chestnut who looked up lazily as Lance came through the door of the 
whare. On most mornings the sight of Bob, with the strands of grass 
hanging down from his soft lips, drove Lance to saya greeting —“ Hallo, 


Bob, you old fool!” ; but to-day the horse’s great head and curved belly 
_ made him curse : 


“ Aw t’ hell y’ flat foot ! ” 
Crossing the yard and climbing through the barbed wire which separated 


_ it from the horse paddock, he continued to curse, a meaningless repetition 


which did nothing to stop the pain in his breast. 

To-day the cows were at the back of the farm in the paddock by 
Sneddon’s. Cross country, this was a mile, and driving them into the 
milking sheds would be more. Three miles, say, before the day’s work 


_ properly began—God, it was enough to craze a man! 


This morning Lance felt his manhood keenly. The already gigantic 


_ strength of the sun, the unfurrowed sweep of rich blue sky, the emerald 
_ vividness of thrusting grass, the undulating prosperity of the whole farm, 
its maddeningly lovely monotony, these things dug at something inside 
- which, in turn, hurt like hell and drove him to curse. 


As he walked, one hand deep in the trouser pocket of his denims, the 
other grasping a stock whip, he thought of the film he had seen last night. 
It had been one of those American college pictures, the sort in which the 


pyoune men look fresh and very American, and their co-eds angelic. They 


ad had parties in one another’s rooms, parties in restaurants, parties in 


motor cars, parties on the seashore after dark. The whole film had been 


one long party, with plenty of snappy artificial music to tide over the 


_ brief scenes where the story showed signs of likelihood. 


The effect on Lance had been rapid. He had gone into the Town Hall 


thinking and feeling that the world consisted of the wooden township of 
- Tiri and the narrow, straight road leading to the rutted clay track at the 
end of which was the Old Man’s farm. But lo! after watching the magic 
film for five minutes, he knew that the world was a huge place in which 
you could lose yourself and find lovely girls, and lovely beaches, and 
Feely gin flasks, and good fellows, and parties and all. 


~ So that when the show was over Lance was more than half drunk with 
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the beauty and madness of it all. And untying Pony, he jumped on her 
back and dashed off like a madman—or a cowboy—down the metal road 
with that tune they had played floating through his head. 

And when he was only half a mile from the farm, he reined in suddenly 
—again like a cowboy—so that Pony stood on her hind legs, for the night 
was fine and he could not yet go home. He tied the mare to a fence, and 
himself sat on top of a high bank. ; 

Ah, but it was lovely ! Even Lance, who had never been farther afield 
than Leslieville, felt the beauty of New Zealand that night. The solitude. 
The magic quietude. The sole, bare sound of rabbits padding across 
springing turf ; the faintest ping as their back legs grazed a fencing wire. 
And the moon, cool and round and palely creamy, shining on one distant 
mound so that it drew into shadowed light all the surrounding undulations. 
And the perfume of night, of tea-tree and willow and mist-laden grass, 
the whole of it spiced with the pungent aroma of surface-damped clay. 
Yes—it was good ! : 

And as he sat there with that tune they had played echoing through his" 
mind, there echoed too the vision of the co-ed with the slim, pale body, . 
who had lain in the arms of that fellow. And the moon sailed higher in 
the sky and the gap in his heart grew wider, so that as he led Pony home he 
felt that surely he must weep—or fight. : 

But that was the trouble. He could not weep, and of people to fight there 
was none. Nothing and nobody—only the cows. 

Now, climbing the steep green slope leading to the paddock by 
Sneddon’s, he had flashes of anger. Climbing through the jagged wire 
separating the two fields, he panted for breath, But walking across the 
last level stretch of grass, rage died down to sullenness as breath returned. 
The cow-pats were firm and hard, and it gave him a certain satisfaction 
to disturb their formal regularity with the toe of a gum-boot. 

“What does a good farmer always do?” the Old Man had asked one 
day long ago as he was helping to drive in the cows. 

“ Scatters up his dung,’ Lance had promptly replied, proud of his 
ability to answer this A.B.C. question of practical farmyard economy. 

For a long time it had been pleasant to walk a few yards out of his way 
in order to scatter up the cow- and horse-pats in the fields. As the flakes 
of manure fell to the ground, he would feel a warm satisfaction at the 
aber that such a small effort would certainly result in a quite large 
patch of extra-specially green grass. The more the area of your green grass 
the greater the number of your cows, and the more the number of you 
cows the larger the amount of your cream-cheque at the end of each month 
It had been thrilling to know that one day ‘you might have a car of your 
own—one of the new Fords—bought with the money made from kickin 
cow-pats. Lately, though, the thrill had worn off. You worked and worked, 
and although the cream-cheque grew larger and you bought sheep, which 
meant yet more work, the only result was that the Old Man’s wrinkles 
and the Old Man’s temper grew steadily more alarming. 
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And it wasn’t as if he—Lance—had really wanted to be a farmer. 
He hadn’t, not really. What he would have liked to do, if he had had his 
own way, would have been to go into an office in Auckland. One of the 
insurance offices for preference, but a shipping office or a produce company 
would have been almost as good. Matter of fact, the auctioneers’ clerks 
in the Farmer’s Union Co-operative company had a pretty good time. 
Two pounds a week to start with, and travelling and hotel expenses all 
over the countryside. The work was easy enough, too : you simply sat on 
a stool beside the auctioneer and took down the names and bids of the 
men who had made purchases. Simple that ! And as well you had the chance 
of meeting good fellows like the jockeys and trainers and horse-dealers 
who always hung around the stock sales. And after the day’s work was over, 
then to the commercial room at the hotel where all the good fellows met 
and drank beer and whisky and smoked and spat and laughed a great deal 
and swopped news and stories for the next day’s racing. .. Ay. .. that was 
a life. 

The cows were together in a corner of the paddock, close to the gate, 
the Lord be praised ! All except the little fool of a Jersey with the great 
brown pansy eyes and the small teats that were like iron to get the milk 
from. She would be standing by herself, chewing her cud and making eyes 
over the fence at that scraggy bull of Sneddon’s. Lance suddenly raged. 
The futility of it—mucking away his days nursing a lot of senseless beasts ! 

** Y’ fool,” he shouted, “‘ what d’ y’ think y’ doing, standing there like 
a statue ? Get on, dam’ y’, I haven’t got all day t’ stand coaxing y’.” __ 

But the Jersey paid no attention. She remained quite still, chewing 
her cud and gazing softly at Sneddon’s bull. And Lance, frenzied, stooped 
suddenly and seized a stone which he threw and with which he broke 
the cow's horn at the point where it started to curve in towards her head. 
The horn smashed easily with a noise like an eggshell being trodden on, 
and thick, deep crimson blood lapped silently out, radiantly beautiful. 
Only for a moment did the Jersey stop chewing, then, nodding her head 
in a slow, steady, semi-circular movement, she ambled towards the gate 

through which the stragglers of the herd were passing. oe) 

_ The sun, as if amused by this incident, sent out huge, smiling beams 
which drew the sweat from the boy’s bare brow and rubber-shod feet, 
_ and swept the sky with a piercing light. 

By the time they reached the triangular, be-warrened yard sloping 
upwards to the milking sheds, the cows were strung out in a line. They 
followed their leader up the metat-hard, yellow clay track and stood about 
still chewing, awaiting the coming of the men who would milk them. 

Old man Hill was not a bad fellow to be owned by. He still milked by 
hand, had not taken to the new-fangled machines which, no matter how 
costly, had a way of wrenching unexpectedly at your teats, so that, moving 
your haltered leg as a sign that you were not comfortable, you would be 
cursed and—if your boss was a fool—even kicked. Old man Hill, they 
ruminated as they chewed, was a good old man ; but that youngster—! 
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pe 


Still, it was a shining, sunny day, and the grass was tender and the troughs © 


brimming. ; 
Lance closed the gate on the last of the herd and went indoors. His 


mother and the Old Man were in the kitchen, drinking tea. A cup stood — 
ready for their son. It never occurred to any of the Hills that it might be ~ 


a hard life for the woman ; and only to the son did it some times seem 


ee 


strange that his father, at the age of forty-four, should be known through- : 
out the district as ‘“‘ old man,” and that his mother who was younger — 
should look so much older than his father. Farming was like that—strangely — 


merciful in its harshness—it dulled the senses of most farming folk. 

‘“‘ The rats were in here again last night,” said Mrs. Hill. “ You should 
get some traps.” 

No one answered her, but the Old Man got up and went to the door. 

“I’m going,” he called over his shoulder. “‘ You come too !”’ 

Lance said nothing, but going through the door he too called back : 

** Y’ should have the cat in at night.” 

The house yard hurt him as he crossed it. It was pretty in a neat way— 
vegetables to the left, clumps of bright, lovely dahlias on the right of the 
narrow, roughly shingled path. Along the fence dividing the two yards 
were the slim, young poplars which would be statuesquely lovely could 
they ever grow tall, but which were always being eaten down by the 
horses the men tied there when they came in from their teamwork. He 
went back to the kitchen and told the woman : 

“Mum, [’ll get some rat poison when I’m in Tiri this afternoon.” 

She said nothing, but went to the window and watched his back grow 
smaller against the hill which he climbed to the sheds. 

The Old Man was cursing as Lance sat down on a benzine case and roped 


the leg of the cow he was to milk. It was the Jersey with the broken horn. 


The blood had congealed by now, and the beast was still chewing. Lance 
hated the steadily moving jaws, the comfortable calm of her. He strained 
at the rope so that it cut deep into her leg, and the cow lashed forward, 
denting the pail into which she was to milk. 

“'Y’ fool,” the Old Man told him, “ I’ve told y’ about tying up too tight. 


What y’ trying, huh?” He left his stool and came round to the boy’s side. 


He was short but immensely thick, and the flesh spread thinly over the 
muscles of his arms. Through the blue denim trousers he wore, his 
thighs were rigid like the limbs of a statue. 

“It’s she’s th’ fool,” Lance told him, “‘ not me. She’s been—”’ 

“Yes, she has,” the man interrupted. ‘‘ Well, mebbe y’c’n tell me how 
she came t’ get this,’”’ and he touched the broken horn. 

“‘ She’s been fighting—”’ 

“* Fighting m’ foot |” 

“ Yes, she was,” the boy began, but was interrupted again. | 
_“ Aw, keep it . . . keep it, I say. Don’t y’ go telling me any of y’ 
lies. Think I don’t know? . . . Y’ lost y’ temper an’ threw something 
at her. I know, y’ baby!” 
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Lance stood up. 

“Tm eighteen,” he said. 

He was taller than the old man, without any of his great muscle. Neither, 
though it was rough with the sun, had his face any of the other’s wrinkles. 
For the moment, standing before him, hands on hips, the man hated his son. 

“ Yes,” he mocked, “ y’re eighteen ? An’ y’re pretty, an’ I’m forty- 
four ! Well, I’ll tell y’ this much, m’ son, y’ lousy, y’ve got no guts. It’s 
time y’ grew up an’ started t’ be a farmer, else mebbe y’ won’t get this 
place after all when y’ loving father moves on ! ” 


Il. 


Between Tiri and the small town of Cambridge the country is lonesome 
and lovely. At first there are a few small villages, but after these have 
been passed the road runs through some of the greenest pastureland in 
the colony. 

That same evening, making the journey by mail car for the first time in 


his life, Lance began by being supremely happy. The luxury of soft, 


quick travel, the glamour of green grass gilded by a falling sun, the spicy 
tang of dust, these were intoxicating. 

And the girl by his side—was she not a dream? She had a turned-up 
nose and wide, brown eyes ; and, though he could not see them, he was 
sure that her limbs were shaped like those of the girl in the college film. At 
the point where the road picks up the river, Lance felt a sudden, urgent 
wish to talk to the girl, to tell her of how he was leaving home. The road 
hereabouts was so toweringly high up, the river, sparkling between its 
gorge-like banks so narrow and swift. And though there was not an actual 
menace in the fading of the sun, it would be good to explain to one’s pretty 


neighbour that one was not running away, was merely—so to say—depart- 


ing because the farm was enough to craze a fellow. 


But he did not speak ; he flushed at the very thought of doing so. And 


on the final stage of fifteen miles between Cambridge and Leslieville he 


was lonely. 


“yew ame 


Here the countryside was different. Now the sun was right down, and 
its red afterglow did no more than make reminiscent and melancholy the 
slim, Gothic poplars which divided up the fields. On the skyline to the 


left of the road, three telegraph poles stood close on top of a mound. 


Bare, stark things, it needed only the sagging figures of dying men attached 
to them to complete the illusion of Calvary. 

_ Watching the poles slip silently from the horizon, there came to Lance 
on this first adventure a breath of New Zealand’s eternal quality, a breath 
of the colony’s undying sadness. He scarcely knew that it was sadness he 
felt, but how he appreciated his joy as the car, after crossing the gleaming 


bridge which spans the river at the fringe of the town, swept with a blare 


of its horns through the tremendously wide main street of Leslieville! 
In front of the Commercial Hotel, it stopped, and Lance went in to make 
arrangements for his first night away from home. 
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The next two hours were a riot. He undressed in a bedroom whose size 
and cost (paid in advance) were staggering ; then, mackintosh icy against — 
bare body and heart thumping applause at great daring, he found a bath-— 
room and washed and wallowed in a huge white bath only one degree more ~ 
astonishingly luxurious than the soft, warm water which cascaded into it _ 
from a goldlike tap. Next, food; after that, a visit to the saloon bar, 
crammed, sure enough, with the polished good fellows of his imaginings. — 

Lance drank the first four shandies of his life in the next half of an hour, 
and, being able to walk after them, he admitted to himself that he was a 
pretty good drinker. After the fourth beer and lemonade he felt merry and — 
very bright—and as he pushed through the swing doors to the street, his — 
uneasiness as to what he should do on the morrow was gone. 

Damn to-morrow! This was his first night. Then, by the Lord ! it 
should be a night to remember. ; 

Gee, but Leslieville was a great place ! It was late shopping night and © 
the windows sparkled with light. In the front of the millinery shops stood — 
groups of girls, or boys and girls, good-looking and holding each other’s 
arms. It must be great to have a girl whose arm you could hold. In the — 
Chinese fruit shops, oranges, apples, and bananas were arranged with 
geometric precision and exquisite appreciation. Chaps with High School 
caps on the backs of their heads eddied in and out and about the ice-cream 
shops. At the Royalty Kinema they were showing the college picture 
that he had seen the night before. The King’s had Greta Garbo. Main 
Street was very broad, but not broad enough to hold comfortably all the 
cars and "buses that hurried over its tar-scented surface. . 

The gates of the level crossing were closed for the Rotorua express to — 
go through, and watching the great engine and the long, flickering coaches 
clatter past, Lance felt that he was surely in Heaven. And feeling thus 
exalted, it came as no surprise, when the gates swung back, to find himself 
walking straight towards the girl who had sat by his side in the car. This 
time it was easy to talk. 

z, ree !—we were together this afternoon. Remember me in the mail 
car ! 

Remember ? She’d say she did remember. Say ! it was pretty good 
meeting like this. Whoever’d have thought of it ? Going for a walk, was 
he ? Well, mebbe he was going her way. Her name was Sonia. What was 
his ? Lance ? Well, wasn’t that nice ? 

So Lance turned about and walked by the side of Sonia till they came to 
the Royalty, into whose intimate darkness they were quickly whisked. 
To-night the college film was even better than before, for now he had by 
his side a real girl who was—oh !—so pretty. And his heart—was it not 
battering his chest with congratulatory and choking thumps? Once 
Lance took his hand out of Sonia’s and fumbled in his shirt to see if the 
notes he had pinned there were still safe. The six of them were there 
the savings of a lifetime. : 

When it was over, they strolled to the river. Here it was cool, and soft 
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and still and alone. The banks were planted with roses whose beauty was 


hot visible, but their perfume drifted through the air. The moon stood high 
in the sky, its beams stroking the fragile, drooping willows. The water 


seemed hushed, yet flowed swift, and the only sound was an occasional, 
distant splash as a conger leaped high and returned beneath the surface. 

* Y’know, I’ve left home,” Lance told the girl, and went on to explain 
how the farm had been crazing him and how, after what the old man had 


Said that morning, he had made up his mind to clear out. She listened very 


nicely, but when he told her about drawing the £7 from the Post Office, 
she cut in : 

“Gee, Lancie, it’s good to know you. Come on, Lancie, come and 
buy Sonia a little drink. Sonia’s so cold and thirsty.” 

Lance would have liked to stay where he was. This part of the river, 
with Sonia by your side, was a remote and peaceful paradise. But how 
could you argue with a girl whose lips were so red, and whose lashes were 


long and soft and black, whose face was pale as the moon was pale ? 


As they walked, she put her tiny hand in the crook of his arm, and when 
she pretended to be hurt as he squeezed it, he shivered with excitement 
and pleasure. Once, too, as a conger splashed the water close by where 
they were, she started and would have slipped if he had not held her tight 
against himself. Then she put her hand through the buttons of his shirt, 
and the coolness of it against his chest was a dream. He crushed her closer 
and bent his head to fumble clumsily for her lips. And finding them, the 
blood in his body rushed to his temples, where it pounded and hammered 


in triumph. 


Presently they came to a saloon, a low-lying, bungalow building, hud- 


_ dled in close against the steepest part of the bank. Inside, the wireless was 
relaying dance tunes from a cabaret in Auckland, and there was warmth 
and the smell of drink in the air. Lance ordered drinks, shandy for him- 
self, whisky and splash for the girl. 


““1’m so cold, Lancie,” she pleaded when he would have given her 
more water. 


And Lance thought that funny, because—Lord !—he was so hot. 


And she said nothing, but just looked at him steadily with her great brown 
eyes and long black lashes, unwinking. And once she said, more to herself 
than him : 


“Funny kid—but y’nice.” : 
And once she spoke to the man behind the counter, but Lance did 
not hear what she said. The dance tunes were glorious and the beer was 


great and the tunes set up a rhythm in his head. Round and round in an 
ever widening circle went his brain, and with it round and round went the 
saloon, so that the faces of Sonia and the barman became hazy and his 
glass on the counter evaded him. The lights were very yellow, dazzling to 
his eyes, and when he tried to explain this to Sonia she understood perfectly. 


“ All right, kid, Sonia’ll see to them. You close y’ eyes for a while an’ 


yl feel much betterl’”’ 


; 
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And sure enough he did. For when he opened them again, lo! the 
texture of the light had changed entirely, and all about him was softly 
clouded blue. But his eyes still felt abominably heavy, and his back and 
legs stiff with cold. His chest, too, felt as if it were covered with ice. And 
looking down, he was suddenly and violently sick into the river as he saw 
that his shirt was wide open, with the buttons ripped off. 


Iie 


A light was burning in the kitchen of the whare. From the top of a- 
hillock, three hundred yards away, Lance could see its orangy flame. He 
lurched along, feeling ill ; feeling, withal, cheered by the lonely glimmer. ; 
The moon was not up yet, and the night, though fine, was still dark. He 
wondered what the Old Man would say, but only casually. He was too 
tired to think or care at all deeply. He had walked twenty-four miles 
after getting a lift so far as Cambridge. Twenty-four miles on an empty 
stomach. For the girl had left him nothing, not even the coins in his trouser | 

ocket. 

‘ The Old Man was alone in the kitchen, sitting at an end of the table. © 
In front of him were a dish of cold stew and a pot in which were potatoes — 
boiled in their skins. At the sight of the food, Lance felt, first sick, then 
faint. The stew was made of beef and sliced carrots and onions, and the 
gravy had jellified in growing cold. The potatoes, smelling slightly of 
smoke, gave off thin vapours of steam. A long loaf was cut in thick slices, 
and the teapot stood snug on the stove. 

“* Where’s mum ? ”’ Lance asked. 

The Old Man had not looked up from his paper, but now he raised 
his eyes. 

“Gone to Leslieville—poor woman—to look for her pretty boy.” __ 

Lance said nothing, and the Old Man went back to his paper. The 
boy would have spoken, but he could not. There was a lump in his throat, 


and he had never felt so lonely before. Why, he hadn’t even bought that — 
rat poison ! . 


He coughed. 

“* Dad, I want t’ tell y’ something.” 

The Old Man went on eating, kept his eyes on the paper. . 

““ Dad, I ran away yesterday—”’ the words tumbled out in a rush now— 
“an’ I went to Leslieville an’ got drunk an’ lost m’ money that I’d saved. 
An’ so I came back. I reckon you w’re right. I’m lousy, an’ I’ve got no 


ee ee 


” 


Still the Old Man chewed. Still he kept his eyes on the paper. For a 
moment, Lance thought he had not heard. Or perhaps he was just getting 
wild. Well, let him get wild! If he tried any funny stuff, he’d find that two 
could play at fighting. 

But the Old Man was moving now. Slowly he pushed back his chair and 
stood up. 


“Listen, sonny,” he said, “ y’aint lousy; y’ just hungry, I reckon. 
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Mebbe I was wrong to speak like I did. Y’ c’n take my chair, I’m done. 
An’ when y’ve finished, put the dishes in th’ sink an’ come on up to the 


Sheds. Betty’s having trouble with her calf, an’ P'll be wanting y’ help.” 


The boy did not answer at once. His mouth was very full. But as the 
Old Man was going through the door he called out : 
~ Allright, dad, I’ll be up in a minute.” 


~ Good boy,” the Old Man began, but broke off to curse the moon for 


_ not being up. 


HAMPSTEAD 
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PAPA AND MAMMA 


By ELLA MacMAHON 


BCR Ss 


APA and Mamma lived in a commodious gentleman’s residence 
in a select residential neighbourhood. Such was how the house ~ 
agents described it. Papa and Mamma were fully conscious that 
their home was worthy of the house agents’ descriptive periods— 
and of their habitation. Papa and Mamma took it for granted that persons - 
like themselves should be housed thus. Papa and Mamma never lived in a 
flat or an upper part or—incredible idea—in a mews. Occasionally, at 
stated times they did indeed, for the sake of the children, occupy fully 
furnished apartments at the seaside. 

The children ! Papa and Mamma of course possessed a “‘ growing family,” 
else how could they be Papa and Mamma? The family certainly grew, 
and also increased automatically—or seemed to do so anyhow—at the 
rate of an addition per year, or every other year. This was never spoken 
about. It simply happened, in the politest possible manner. True, it was 
sometimes whispered by Mamma in secret conclave with other Mammas 
that at the Club—that naughty place which might be mentioned but at 
which no lady must even so much as glance even when waiting at its 
portals for Papa, but at the Club where Papa relaxed himself after the 
toil of the day, but never, never stayed late—when Papas got together, the 
Papa who could boast of the greatest number of olive branches round 
his table acquired high merit and much respect, while conversely h 
whose table was poorly furnished in that respect,.or worse still, empty, 
became liable actually to the ridicule of his fellows! But perhaps this 
never really passed the lips of Mamma who was so “ nice,” for almost all 
Mammas were believed to be nice, certainly by their children. 

The latter were in truth sedulously educated in the tradition that parents 
were persons of flawless perfection—and this regardless of how Papa and 
Mamma might behave. For was it not an axiom which reverberated 
through every well-regulated, well-appointed and well-conditioned nursery 
in the land, that “ Papas and Mammas could do as they liked ” ? The 
imaginative child might therefore picture himself or herself in that enviabl 
state hereafter ; in a little heaven in fact to which the right of entrance 
was reserved for him, or her, so soon as he, or she, should become in their 
turn, Papa and Mamma. Even thus was an englamoured atmosphere thrown 
round that highly favoured state. 

In that state Papa of course came first. Papa was Olympian and dwelt 
upon an almost dizzy height of pre-eminence, enthroned there by virtue 
of his sex, the instant indicator of superiority. As befitted an Olympian, 
Papa was omnipotent and omniscient. ‘There was nothing, roughly speaking, 


that Papa did not know or could not do. It was clearly understoo (by his 
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_ family) that Papa, were he called upon, would be ready to be Prime Minis- 
ter, or Archbishop of Canterbury, or Admiral of the Fleet, or Commander- 
_ in-Chief of the Forces, or in fact fill any of those shining offices of State 
at a moment’s notice, and undoubtedly would make a much better job 
of it than those who happened to be in possession. : 
_Mamma knew this better than anybody else, for at breakfast and at 
dinner, and even in the sacred solitude & deux of the hours of repose, 
Papa constantly informed her of the errors and ineptitudes of those great 
personages into whose feeble and incapable care had been committed by 
_ ‘an inscrutable Providence ” (an oblique criticism of the Deity which 
_ Mamma privately considered over-daring if not profane) the affairs of 
the nation. . . . All of which could have been avoided if only Papa had 
been in their place, or at all events been consulted, though unfortunately 
as it would seem he had not. Mamma, however, was tactful enough to 
imply, if not express, surprise at this astonishing oversight. 

On her side, Mamma, in the eyes of her offspring, was Olympian only 
in a lesser degree, as befitted one who shared Papa’s throne, or, rather, 
occupied a lesser throne of her own. She was at the same time more 
approachable on the purely human side and consequently a more com- 
fortable companion for lesser mortals. Still, in spite of the indubitable 
comfort of Mamma’s accessibility, Papa remained upon the heights, and 
this, whether he happened to be, as he frequently was,—the Victorian 
legend to the contrary notwithstanding—an amiable and good-natured 
Papa, or an austere and tyrannical one. In either case it followed that, 
for example, to be taken out by Papa was a thrilling event in the lives 
of the offspring. Occasionally Papa took one or other of the children out 
with him on Sunday afternoon when, as was his habit, he paid calls on 
special friends of his. ‘Those to whom Papa took the children were gener- 
ally aged relations who, in Papa’s phraseology, might be expected to “ cut 
up well.”’ These visits were felt by the children as a grown-up grand sort 
of honour and, at the same time an unmitigated bore. It was distinguished 

_ and important, this setting forth in Sunday clothes with Papa, in Sunday 
_ clothes also, and his best top hat. Papa had three top hats of varying 
_ degree, namely the one in which he went to and fro daily to make money 
_ for his wife and family, his best, which he kept for Sunday church and 
_ visiting, for weddings and funerals, and a “ white,” otherwise grey, which 
had a white ribbon band and was kept for summer Sundays and garden 
_ parties, and was the complement to Papa’s white waistcoats, which 
were the completion of Papa’s buttonhole—a gardenia with a spray of 
-maidenhair fern for great grandeur, and at other times merely a rose. 
Winter or summer therefore it certainly was an “ occasion ”’ to accompany 
Papa, and great formality was observed, from the moment of last inspec- 
tion by Papa in the hall, so as to make sure that the child was“ fit to be 
seen,” to that when, standing on the doorstep of the house to which they 
were bound, and after a genteel but impressive double knock at the big 


hall door, Papa, while waiting for the opening of the latter, solemnly took 
2E 


ee eee en 


as 
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off his right-hand glove, because no gentleman could shake hands with 
a lady in her own drawing-room with a gloved hand—a piece of ritual 
whose origin is obscure. When the door was opened, Papa, holding his 
right-hand glove in his still gloved left hand together with his hat, for no- 
caller ever left his hat in the hall—except the doctor who always placed 
his exactly in the middle of the hall table, ascended the stairs. This _ 
hat-etiquette was rigidly followed even though a large and surpassingly — 
hideous hatstand stood close to the hall door. This was entirely reserved — 
for the members of the family. ; ; 
Papa, caparisoned thus, was duly ushered into the drawing-room, ~ 
while the child upon whom had fallen the honour of accompanying him 
followed sedately in his wake. “4 
There were certain houses to which the children looked forward with — 
some pleasurable anticipation, others with intense repugnance. Amongst — 
the first were those which could be relied upon for a handsome slice of : 
plum cake at tea. “ Afternoon tea” in Papa’s estimation was a deplorable ~ 
institution weakly submitted to for the sake of the ladies. Papa would — 
himself no more have drunk tea in the afternoon than he would have © 
drunk sherry at breakfast. : 
When Papa was out of temper he gravely reprimanded Mamma for © 


? 
- 


ruining her digestion—and her dinner—by drinking tea and eating cakes 
at such an unearthly hour of the day, though when he was ina good humour 
he was facetious over it, and laughed at her for “‘ putting down a lot of 
hot slop like that,’ whereupon if the children happened to be present, 
Mamma would say “ Shsh,” with such a look at Papa for being vulgar ; — 
and Papa would go off into guffaws of laughter, while the children, hearing 
Papa’s laughter and Mamma’s sshshing, were only interested in either 
because, in some way not clear to them, they were a sure index to the state — 
of Papa’s temper. ; 
Other pleasant houses were those which were the homes of aged relation 
whose moral code included the bounden duty of tipping the young. The © 
great-uncle who was always good for half a crown when he saw his great- 
nephew, and the grandmamma who on such occasions enriched her grand- 
daughter to the extent of a threepenny bit. It never seemed to occur to the 
recipients of the latter to wonder why a great-nephew should be worth half a 
crown and a grand-daughter’s value be assessed at only threepence sterling. — 
An enquiry would no doubt have been met with the reply that “little boys — 
were little boys and little girls only little girls,” but it was never made, 
perhaps because the iron had not yet entered into the female soul and 
future suffragettes were not as yet even in their prams ! | 
Mamma seldom if ever paid calls on Sunday. But on weekday afternoons — 
Mamma frequently sallied forth, carrying a card-case filled with visiting — 
cards, both her own and Papa’s, the which she proceeded to distribute 
according to prescribed rule amongst her acquaintances and friends. The 
card case itself was held ostentatiously in Mamma’s hand so that everyone 
could see that she was “‘ visiting.”” Mamma possessed several card-cases — 
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_ made of ivory or tortoiseshell or silver or, if she were a very opulent or im- 
_ portant Mamma, actually of gold ; and Mamma suited her card-cases, as 
_ Papa did his top hats, to the social eminence of the occasion. Thus equipped, 
Mamma made rounds of calls. When the lady of the house was out, or 
“not at home,’’ Mamma handed a card or cards to whichever domestic 
answered the door, in accordance with certain rigid customs. If on the 
other hand the lady of the house was at home, Mamma, at the close of 
her visit would solemnly place one or two of Papa’s cards—again accord- 
ing to strict etiquette, on the hall table, so that when the master of the 
house should return he might be gratified by the sight of Papa’s visiting 
card, often with others of its kind, to show him both how he had been 
vicariously called upon, and also how Mamma had employed some part 
_ of her time during his enforced absence. This was satisfactory, for Papa 
always seemed anxious to find out how Mamma had passed her time. 
Nearly every evening when he stood upon the hearthrug looking down 
_at Mamma and waiting for dinner to be announced, he addressed the un- 
_ varying and condescending question : 
“ And you, my dear, what have you been doing with yourself to-day ? ” 
As Mamma, besides being the mother of Papa’s happy family of children, 
was the mistress of Papa’s commodious gentleman’s residence, she had 
probably begun a somewhat busy day involving among other matters 
the provision for Papa of the excellently planned, well-cooked, and well- 
_ served dinner which he was awaiting—by interviewing the cook. Cook 
was probably the most important person in Papa’s house. Everybody 
_ (even Papa) was afraid of her. She was credited, not altogether incorrectly, 
_ with a temper, a tongue, and a thirst. Considering that she spent the greater 
_ part of her life facing a fiery furnace at close quarters, it was not surprising 
_ that she should have developed the third member of this particular trinity, 
or that Mamma should find her now and then a little uncertain even at 
10 a.m., the hour for Mamma’s matutinal conference, and even though 
_ Mamma’s chair was placed at the farthest possible distance in the large 
_ kitchen from the fiery furnace in question, otherwise the big open kitchen 
_ range without which no gentleman’s kitchen would have been a kitchen 
at all. This huge hungry monster which ate up tons of coal as greedily 
as the ogres of legend ate up little children, was, in spite of the bodily 
discomfort it entailed, a source of inextinguishable pride both to cook 
and to Mamma, and neither of them could have imagined their lives without 
it. Moreover Mamma’s pride in it was reinforced by the fact that it had 
been lately fitted with a ‘“‘ self-supplying boiler,” a new and progressive 
adjunct which Mamma, after a period of adroit diplomacy, had persuaded 
Papa to install. Having got this, it is to be feared that Mamma was now 
secretly planning further progressive conquests, in the shape of a water 
tap on the third floor—in the recess near the bedroom door, so that the 
-housemaid could fill jugs therefrom with so much ease and absence of 
undue exertion that she would blazon forth her own happy fate and 
-Mamma’s brilliant exhibition of progress, at one and the same time. 
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The blessed hyphenated adverb “ labour-saving ’”’ had not yet made its 
appearance in any dictionary of the English language, and work was still 
regarded as praiseworthy—especially when done by others—so that 
Mamma felt sure that Papa would pshaw and pooh when she propounded | 
it, and wonder “‘ what the world was coming to and what was to be expec- 
ted next, if a young strong girl was to be so spoilt that she was to fill” 
jugs and cans (at Papa’s expense) on a level plane instead of filling them 
in the basement and carrying them unassisted up five or six flights of 
stairs | Ridiculous, my dear, not to be thought of ! You allow yourself to. 
be imposed on. Your kind heart carries you away.” 

On these occasions Papa always professed to believe that Mamma’s— 
heart suffered from so much congenital kindness as to become a positive — 


danger, against which only Papa could guard her, or who could tell into | 


a 
‘ 


what disastrous results it might not lead her? 

Mamma, however, was equally convinced that with tact and perseverance 
on her part, and a little constant pressure, the housemaid would get her 
upstairs tap, for, from previous experience, did not Mamma know perfectly 
well that though he might pshaw and pooh, and seemingly turn down her ~ 
suggestions every time, he was secretly proud of her housewifely talents, — 
and had even been known (she could hear that) to boast at the Club, of oa 
self supplying boiler and Mamma’s prowess in the path of PROGRESS— 
in block capitals ! Papa and Mamma were indeed all for progress. Had they 
not taken down the side curtains from their ‘‘ double Albert ” bed, was 
not their bedroom window kept open one inch at night, though Papa 
preferred a movable board to be inserted in the aperture which indeed 
allowed the window to be “‘ open’ but precluded the faintest possibility 
of a draught, and had not Papa long discarded night-caps, and Mamma 
likewise, plaiting her long hair instead into two Gretchen-like pigtails when 
she went to bed? Not that Papa and Mamma ever “ went to bed.” Papa and 
Mamma never ate or went to bed, they merely “ partook and retired.” 
Papa and Mamma were never coarse—except when Papa was at the Club 
which Mamma looked upon as a sanctioned orgy by relaxation, where 
“gentlemen ”’ indulged in those propensities which were or ought to be 
veiled from “ladies.” Papa and Mamma invariably spoke in terms o: 
“gentlemen and ladies.” “men and women,” would be “ coarse.” 
To speak of a man as a man was most unladylike—to Mamma. A lady 
might speak of a workman or a postman or a coachman or a footman 
in short “ man ” must always be qualified in order to be refined. Propriet 
demanded it. Propriety played an enormous part in the life of Papa an 
Mamma. 

This was specially observable when Papa and Mamma entertained. 
Parties given by Papa and Mamma were occasions for the display of marvel- 
lous shades of propriety and etiquette. Fora dinner party, Papa and Mamm 
selected a given number of “ ladies and gentlemen ” from the circle of 
their acquaintances and paired them off in accordance with an immovable 
law of precedence. The majority of guests at any dinner party were marrie 
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couples, but the weight of matrimony was relieved by a slight sprinkling 
of young unmarried folk in which every him had his her, so to speak. Not 
seldom each him or her was carefully chosen by Mamma, who was always 
delighted to forward the great cause of marriage by “ throwing young 
people together ”’—under her own eye, be it observed. So Papa and Mamma 
always did some throwing at every party they gave, where in the full 
blaze of the assembled company the young people thus “‘ thrown ”’ were 
expected to acquire sufficient knowledge of each other—or perhaps avoid 
any knowledge which might put them off—to incline them to join them- 
selves together in the bonds of wedlock. 

This promotion of marriage was indeed an amiable feature of all Papa 
and Mamma’s entertainments. 

These were not the easy and casual affairs of their descendants at the 
present day. They meant laborious outlay of time and energy, to say nothing 
of money, but Papa and Mamma never mentioned money when in Society ; 
to mention the cost of anything was to Mamma and Papa the height of 


_ ill-breeding. Nevertheless the elaborate code of entertaining, from the 


sending out of the strictly formal invitations written in Mamma’s own 
hand on her own monogrammed notepaper, to Papa’s early return from 
the Club, in order “ to get up the wine ” and deliver it into the custody 
of the hired butler for due dispensation at dinner, entailed upon Mamma 
in particular much to be done. True, Papa’s share cut short his afternoon 
recreation at the Club, but Mamma could not possibly be expected to 
understand wine or menservants, they were the “ gentleman’s ’’ domain. 
Papa and Mamma were very clear as to ‘“‘ domains ” and their infringement. 


Still, Mamma, in spite of being a female, or rather because of it, had by 


_far the lion’s share in the rigorous preparations. For days beforehand she 


had, as she herself said, “ to lay aside her ordinary-duties ” and concentrate 


upon the necessary details. Her labours were in one way lightened, and 


- in another increased by the rule which kept certain domestic appurtenances 


sacred to the use of “ company.”’ Papa and Mamma adhered closely to 


- this time honoured rule, and accordingly had sets of silver and glass and 
_ china and cutlery labelled and set apart for Company. These had to be 


_ exhumed, arranged, and polished for the evening’s entertainment. Even 


- Mamma’s drawing-room shared in this peculiarity. So much of Mamma’s 


drawing-room dwelt ordinarily in “‘ covers’”’ that the mere removal of 
these “for company ” because “‘ company ”’—at a party—must never sit 
upon the everyday covers was arduous. Mamma’s gilt mirrors usually 


swathed in yellow muslin and Mamma’s gilt or glass chandeliers in similar 
shrouds must be released and allowed to confront the guests all in their 


glittering nakedness. All this Mamma had to think about, even though 


_ of course she never “ laid a hand upon them ”’ herself—the day of per- 
sonal “ chores” had not dawned when Mamma was Mamma, but she had 


to superintend those who did them. 


When Papa and Mamma gave a dinner-party dinner was a la Russe, 


a “ modern ” phrase and mode beloved by Mamma, and greatly pshawed 
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and poohed by Papa, who he said liked “ to see his dinner,” and regarded 
this foreign innovation, as a mistake and un-English, and another sign — 
of the degeneracy of the times. But Mamma was all for it, and carried her 
point, even though Papa protested that the hired butler “‘ hacked the joint © 
to pieces”’ on the sideboard, and “ carved the chickens like a heathen,” 
whereas he (Papa) plumed himself he could cut up a sirloin with any man 
alive, and dismember to the best advantage any bird that ever came to 
table! Papa still insisted on helping the soup himself at the table. For, 
what was the good of possessing a fine silver soup-tureen if nobody 
was ever to see it, or know that you had it, or those beautiful Georgian 
soup-ladles which had belonged to “ Papa’s father before him,” or the 
silver hot water boat which matched the tureen and was placed beside 
it on the table filled with boiling water in which the aforesaid ladle was 
immersed, in order that Papa should not cool the soup by helping it 
with a cold ladle ! Silver played a prominent part at Papa and Mamma’s 
dinner parties. There was a large silver epergne for the centre of the 
table, and silver candellabra to flank it, and silver “‘ coasters’ for the de- 
canters and quantities of silver cruets and salt-cellars and pepper-pots and 
salvers and such-like. Papa and Mamma always made as great a display as 
possible of their plate, for there was much emulation in this respect 
among their acquaintance, and they felt that it was always secretly 
counted and appraised by the company present. Papa and Mamma did 
much the same when they themselves went out to dinner-parties. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen had rejoined the ladies, they found 
the piano open and “a little music” was, in duty bound, requested by 
Papa. In response, Mamma approached one of the young unmarried ladies © 
who, being unmarried, had time therefore to ‘“‘ keep up her music,” as 
Mamma had not. Married ladies in truth did not “‘ keep up ” accomplish- 
ments, there was really no need to do so. For, as Papa and Mamma knew 
perfectly well “a little music” merely afforded a polite and painless 
form of man-trap, whereby “he ”’ was softly lured into that PRoposaL — 
which Mamma had once so ardently coveted for herself and was now 
amiably anxious to secure for her young friends. So, the young lady, having 
retrieved from the hall the portfolio of music which she had brought 
with her “in case. ...” was piloted to the piano by Mamma, and there set 
down upon the revolving piano stool which Papa, with great gallantry anda 
jocose compliment to the charming proportions of the player, screwed up 
or down to the desired height, and placed her music in position on the 
stand. This concluded, a young (unmarried) gentleman instantly volun- 
teered to “ turn over.” This was a polite attention of great significance 
and was watched by the rest of the company with deep interest. His 
demeanour while he performed this service was held to be a sure indication 
of his “intentions.” If he was observed to look more at the player or 
singer than at the score of the music, it was an excellent sign, while if 
this continued through more than one “ piece”? or song, Mamma’s 
imagination began to roam among wedding presents and her spirit flew 
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toBond Street and Hunt and Roskell’s shop, and dwelt upon silver salt- 
cellars and butter-dishes, or gold lockets and brooches and such other 
recognised nuptial gifts. 

At the subsequent wedding, to which Papa and Mamma were amongst 
the first to be invited, for was it not at their house the young couple had 
been “first thrown together,” they accordingly went, Papa in his very 
best top hat and most elaborate button hole, and Mamma in wedding 
finery (some of it brand new for the occasion), for Mamma had no idea of 
“ appearing ”’ in anything but the most pronounced stylishness on such 
an occasion. They returned home most pleasingly fatigued and self- 
satisfied, Papa a little flushed, for he had drunk champagne, “ a horrid 
French wine which he never touched’ except at weddings, a drink which 
he regarded as foreign and un-English and effeminate and only fit for the 


ladies. But in spite of the champagne or perhaps because of it, Papa was 


very, very facetious and full of jokes and puns at which indeed Mamma 
shshed, but it is to be feared, rather feebly, and was more inclined to giggle 
(in a ladylike manner of course) and to be just a little arch with Papa, who 
remained in a state of high jocosity and good-humour with her for the 
rest of the evening, but was a little more stern than usual with the children 
the next morning and inclined to be slightly captious even with Mamma 
who, on her part was no longer in the least arch with Papa ! 
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RHODES 
An Island Meander 


By JOAN HASLIP 
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Acqua Rhodina, 
Acqua fine 

St tu bevi 
Torna devi. 


O runs the Italian translation of the old Greek inscription on the 
fountains of Rhodes. On arid mountain peaks you will hear the 
sound of running water hidden in a grove of pines; you will come 
upon some broken marble columns ; amidst fields of licorice and 
wild thyme, overgrown with asphodels, you will find the carved inscrip- _ 
tions, from where pure waters spring. There are fountains under the © 
statues of the patron saints and outside the doors of mosques, there are — 
fountains in walled Turkish gardens and cascades and pools in the orange 
groves of Malona. It is strange that water, rare and precious throughout 
the whole of the Sporades should abound on this island. Perhaps the Sun ~ 
God Helios, to whom Rhodes was dedicated from the earliest times, took 
pleasure in showering every gift upon the people, who built his temples on 
every hill-top and who erected in his honour the wonder of the bronze 
Colossus. . 
The island was called the Rose of Helios ; her coins were stamped with 
his proud, beautiful head ; his statues stood on the port and in the market 
places. Even the Romans worshipped him, even the Egyptians, who 
came to drink the waters of Rhodina and in this lovely, flowering suburb, 
among the ferns and creepers, you will still find the overgrown tomb of a 
Tolomei. But then the early Christians came, the fanatic adherents of 
St. John, who was living in exile on the neighbouring island of Patmos, 
and with eyes which saw only the nightmare visions of the Apocalypse, 
and with hearts still full of the martyrs’ zeal, they destroyed the marble 
temples and theatres, appropriating many of the old myths and legends. 
The glories of Helios became the miracles of Elijah. The humble prophet 
was given the Sun God’s flaming chariot, they built churches over ruined 
acropolises and baptised their converts in the sacred fountains, those ascetic — 
early Christians, who resented the pagan gaiety of Rhodes, for even now it 
is pagan with the blue transparent sea, where divers still bring out strange - 
treasures, marble torsos of broken Aphrodites, Mycenean coins hidden 
under sponges on the soft sandy floor of the Aegean. 
_ Itis a country where one has to believe in warm, personal gods, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the mountain of the prophet with the vultures wheel- 
ing in a circle above one’s head and the twisted Japanese firs assuming 
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strange, human shapes, with the golden sculptured hills ending abruptly 
in grey, volcanic rocks, tumbling into the sun-flecked sea, somehow it 
Seems easier to believe in Helios than in the prophet Elijah. 

There are ruins of Byzantine churches at Lindo and Fileremo, dark, 
cold churches built on the site of pagan temples, and there are ruined 
chapels of the knights of Rhodes, who laid their riches and their swords 
and the splendour of their grand, patrician names on the altar of the 
Evangelist. 

In the Middle Ages the exiled fisherman of Patmos became the patron 
saint of the island, the eagle of St. John supplanted the rose of Helios, and 
a statue of a saint guarded every entrance to the town. The tower of St. 
Nicolas rose where once stood the bronze Colossus, cannon balls fell into 
the blue waters where marble goddesses slept undisturbed. A new town 
was built as beautiful as the town of Helios, but it had the stern, austere 
beauty of the warlike Christianity of medizval times. Fortresses sprang up 
at Castello, Lindo and Monolito, and French Grand-Masters carved the 


~ arms of D’Aubusson and De Villaret on the Greek houses of Lindo. 


But Rhodes fell to the armies of the Sultan Solyman, and the warrior 


_ knights fled to Malta. The faithful bathed their feet in Greek fountains, 


they built summer villas in the groves of Malona and planted their quiet, 
secret gardens in the shadow of the city walls. Even to-day as you walk 


_ up the street of the knights and stop at the entrance of the palace of the 


Spanish language, glancing in at the fourteenth-century court-yard, 


you will see a flight of steps leading up to a small, perfect Turkish garden, 


_ with pomegranate trees overhung with morning glory and roses rampant 
_ under an old fig tree. But usually these gardens are hidden behind high 


walls and closed gates. It is only by climbing up to the fortifications, 


_ from where you look down on the crenelated walls, towers and minarets, 
_ that you see with surprise oranges and palms where you least suspected 
their existence, hidden gardens near old, familiar land-marks that you 
_ have passed a hundred times. Greek fountains carved with Turkish 
characters ! If you drink from one of those sacred springs you will have 
- to return to Rhodes. Avidly you gulp great draughts of water. You are 
standing on the peak of the mountain of the prophet. It is evening and 


the sun, the great brazen sun of Helios is setting in the sea. Just the 


crests of his hills are still touched by his light. You are thinking of the 
old Greek woman who stopped you this afternoon in the village of 


Cremasto, drawing out from under her wide skirts a worn, battered 


coin. Lovingly she turned it in her hands: there was the proud profile 
_ of the sun god and the rose of Rhodes. You were tempted, she started to 


_ bargain, you turned away. 
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PROUST AND ENGLISH LETTERS 


By GEORGES CATTAUI 


I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear times waste. 


j 

: j 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought P| 
SHAKESPEARE : Sonnet XXX. { 


It is curious how, in all its most varied forms, from George Eliot 
to Hardy, Stevenson to Emerson, no literature has affected me to 
the same degree as English or American. Germany, Italy, and very 
often France, leave me indifferent. But two pages of The Mill on the Floss 
can bring tears to my eyes. I know that Ruskin detested that particular novel, 


i 
f 
ARCEL PROUST once said : | 


but I can reconcile all these enemy gods in the Pantheon of my admiration. 


The importance of English influence on Proust’s work has never been 

sufficiently emphasised, nor have his affinities with British novelists—points 

of contact and sympathies that perhaps may, in a certain measure, explain : 
. the success of A La Recherche du Temps Perdu in England and America. 

It is both moving and significant that British authors as different in 
tendency and taste as Joseph Conrad and Lytton Strachey, Arnold Bennett 
and Virginia. Woolf, Edmund Gosse and Aldous Huxley should, immedi- 
ately after Proust’s death, have been able to declare, in the tribute that 
they published through the offices of Scott-Moncrieff : 


Marcel Proust, in the Recherche du Temps Perdu seemed to us to have recovered 
not only his own past, but also ours, to the point of restoring and showing us life 
as we had known and felt it—our commonplace, everyday experience—but 
enriched, embellished and magnified by the alchemy of art. 


To many there is something disconcerting about Proust’s popularity in 
England and, indeed, it is scarcely possible to mention any French writer 
since Montaigne whose work has been so spontaneously enjoyed, trans- 
lated, read and discussed by a public usually little inclined to appreciate 
foreign works. The case of Proust is certainly singular—one might almost 
say unique. That Anatole France should have found admirers in England, 
among the élite, is more or less natural. In the eyes of a whole generation 
he was supposed to represent the most subtle qualities of the French mind. 
But that Proust, who is still, even now, discussed, misunderstood and 
attacked by French criticism, that Proust, a difficult writer, whose com- 
plex style baffled many of his readers in France, should, even in his life- 
time, have found friends, ardent admirers, disciples even, on the other side 
of the Channel, might at first be thought astonishing, unless one were 
reminded how far his work was naturally destined to receive an intelligent 
and sympathetic welcome from Anglo-Saxons, whose own romantic litera- 


ture itself, more than any other, prepares the way for Proust’s sure and 
disturbing revelation. 


To what English writer has he not been likened ? It has been said that 
he was Richardson reincarnated.* His fantasy has been compared to that 
of Keats and Shelley. The names of Meredith and Henry James, Aldous 
Huxley, James Joyce and Virginia Woolf} have all in their turn been 

_ mentioned. He himself said, on reading Thomas Hardy’s Well-Beloved : 

__ ~ Ihave just read a very fine thing which, although a thousand times better, 
is not unlike what I do myself.”” Mr. Logan Pearsall-Smith, going to call 
on Henry James a short time before the novelist’s death, found him reading 
Proust. “ What do you think of it ?” he asked. 

“I think it is boring and delicious,” replied James. And he added : 
“ But don’t you think that we have something equivalent over here ? ” 

“ Yourself ? ”’ ventured Mr. Pearsall-Smith. 

“* Exactly,”’ smiled James. 

These affinities between Henry James and Marcel Proust—affinities of 
which they were both aware{—were perhaps due to the kinship of their 

_ gifts and tastes, to the social circle in which they had both moved and 
_ which with the same subtlety they had set themselves to describe, to 
what has been called their snobbishness—which, at least where Proust 
was concerned, was nothing more than a loving curiosity, soon dispelled, 
for certain types of the aristocracy. But the close relationship that exists 
between the writings of Proust and those of James is fully explained only 

_ when we remember what both owed to Ruskin.§ 

It might have been said of Proust that he was encouraged in his choice of 

style by the example of Ruskin—whose Bible of Amiens and Sesame and 
_ Lalies, as we know, he translated and annotated with fervour—in one of 

whose periods M. R. de la Suzeranne counted no fewer than 619 words 
_ and 80 punctuation marks. Now Henry James had also adopted that very 
_ involved prose, of which the asides and parentheses are so numerous that 
certain sentences caused Jacques-Emile Blanche to say that they “ might 
_ be taken for some of Proust’s sentences translated into English.”’|| 
Of course the writer of whom we are more naturally reminded by the 
imaginary words of Bergotte, when it is not Proust himself, is Ruskin. 
- It was, in fact, through John Ruskin that the youthful Marcel was first 
- admitted into the arcana of Gothic architecture ; it was through him that 
he learnt to love Venice and that he began to appreciate the austere 
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-* Desmond MacCarthy (Sunday Times). ; fuses 35% 
_ + Many are the Anglo-American writers who, according to his own admission, influenced 
_ Proust. To Shakespeare, Ruskin and George Eliot must be added Thackeray, Carlyle, 
_ Emerson, Stevenson, James, Hardy, and even William Morris. We must also include the 
influence of the Scottish philosophers, in particular, that of Stuart Mill, which was pointed 
- out to me by Dr. R. Proust. 

t See Lucien Daudet : Autour de Soixante Lettres de Marcel Proust. 

§ See A. Dandieu : Marcel Proust, sa Révélation Psychologique (F. Didot) : Cette espéce 
de puritanisme esthétique, de pessimisme pass¢iste d’une part, de l’autre cette recherche de 
Ja sincerité du détail, ce prix attaché 4 certains mots ou objets fétiches, tout cela est 

commun 4 Proust et 4 Ruskin. 
|| See Camille Vettard. 
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grandeur, the great simplicity of the Scriptures. Even if it was from his” 
parents and teachers that Proust had received the best traditions of the 
classical inheritance, even if he had been thoroughly schooled in the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French moralists—with which his 
grandmother was imbued—even if he did owe a great deal of his keenness | 
of psychological perception to the teachings of those centuries of “ stern 
self-examination,” which, according to Nietzsche, remain one of the primary — 
elements of European culture, we may nevertheless believe that, without 
Ruskin, he would have lacked some indefinable, special charm that causes _ 
him to stand out in the line of French moralists and annalists of which 
he is the outcome. What a way of living “ in brotherly society with all the 
great minds of the past’! What humanity, what touching, affectionate 
care for the relics of defunct civilisations ! What delicate observance of — 
certain survivals, certain obsolete forms ! What a feeling for the “ living — 
past,” familiarly mingled with everyday existence ! What natural intimacy 
with vanished things! What a sense of their presence—all sensations, — 
precious perceptions that may, without too much research or cunning, be — 
regarded as inherited from some British, and more especially Oxonian, 
tradition of which the grace seems to make itself felt in the unjustly 
neglected work of Ruskin—that Ruskin in whom the Hellenism of Keats and 
the Hebraism of Milton are more naturally mated than in any other English 
writer. It was through the Seven Lamps of Architecture that Marcel became 
aware of the treasures of Avranches, Bayeux, Beauvais, Chartres, Bourges, 
Coutances, Falaise, Saint Lo, Lisieux, Rheims and Rouen, whose wonders 
he transmuted and re-created in his descriptions of mediaeval churches. 
And even if, later on, when his youthful enthusiasms had waned, Proust 
was obliged to admit to himself that nothing could cool his love for Ruskin - 
more than re-reading Ruskin, he continued to proclaim the constancy of 
his fervour. His friendship even caused him to form an interesting col- 
lection of French landscapes seen through English eyes: the rivers of 
France by Turner, Versailles by Bonnington ; Auxerre or Valenciennes, 
le Vezelay and Amiens by Walter Pater ; Fontainebleau by Stevenson . . . 
Also, without agreeing with all Ruskin’s aesthetic doctrines, Proust 
nevertheless vowed an enduring respect for that noble writer, of whom he 
said that in his works he had but “ published his memory and unburdened 
his heart.” And, in his preface to the translation of the Bible of Amiens, 
seeking to define Ruskin’s attitude towards beauty, Proust declares that : 
Beauty cannot be loved fruitfully if it is only loved for the pleasure it gives. 
And, just as striving after happiness for itself can only achieve boredom, and, in 
the finding of it, it is necessary to seek something else beyond, so aesthetic pleasure is 


given us, if we love Beauty for itself, as something real, existing outside ourselves 
and infinitely more important than the joy it can give us.* 


$$ SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsesesesesesesesesesee 
* And that is why Proust could not tolerate the placing of the aesthetic Pater C 

1 ; on the same 

plane as the prophet Ruskin. In his Temoignage d’un ami, Mr. Douglas Ainslie writes: Nous 
entamions assez fréquemment des discussions sur la valeur respective de Ruskin et de 
Walter Pater. Il ne voulait pas qu’on se prévalut de Pater contre Ruskin et lorsque je lui 
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That is on what Proust bases his affirmation : 


Far from being a dilettante or an aesthete, Ruskin was precisely the contrary : 

He was one of those men after the manner of Carlyle, forewarned by their genius 

as to the vanity of all pleasure and at the same time as to the presence of an eternal 

reality, sensed intuitively by aspiration.* 
So it was from the old Scotch seer that Proust learnt that the salvation of 
art lies in the renunciation of itself, since it is not the product of conscious 
choice but the “ collaboration of religious thought and a love for things 
themselves.”’+ “‘ The reality that an artist should record,” notes Proust, 
“ is both material and intellectual. Matter is real because it is an expression 
of the mind.” 

The Anglo-Saxon influence on French letters, so marked in the lyric 
realm (is it necessary to recall all that the Romanticists owe not only to 
Shakespeare and Milton, but to Thomson, Young, Byron, Ossian- 
Macpherson—all that Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Valéry, even, derive from 


_ Edgar Allan Poe, and Claudel from Whitman, Patmore, etc.?) is less 


obvious, less striking in that of the novel. Certainly, in the eighteenth 


century, as Mr. Francis Birrell reminds us, the translation of Clarissa 


Harlowe by the Abbé Prévost spread itself with the force of a gospel 


among a new generation of sentimentalists] . Rousseau, too, was influenced 


by Richardson and even more by David Hume ; and Stendhal was 
later on impregnated with the writings of Lavater, Tracy, and the Scottish 
metaphysicians. Nevertheless, Beyle’s novels remained essentially in 
accordance with the French formula and Proust seems to have been the 


first to depart from it. If, from the Princesse de Cleves to the Bal du 


Comte d’Orgel, the French novel is the study of a crisis, a conflict, or a 


_ character analysis, the English novel, on the contrary, strives to resuscitate 


the unfolding of one or several existences, to describe their multiple 


: aspects, their reactions, their complex relationships, what might be called 


Mee hcic the rhythm of a life. 


The same opposition which may already be noted in the drama between 
Racine and Shakespeare recurs in the case of Benjamin Constant and 
George Eliot. To take even Balzac, his characters represent to a certain 


i degree a defined, set type. On the other hand, it cannot be said that 


- Swann, Oriane, Albertine, Madame Verdurin, Charlus represent 


characters in their natural state. Fantastic and intangible, they are fleeting, 


racontai que Pater m’avait dit un jour: “‘ Je ne crois pas que Ruskin ait pu découvrir dans 
Saint Marc plus de choses que moi,” il haussa les épaules et dit : ‘‘ Que voulez vous ? nous 


ne nous entendrons jamais sur la littérature anglaise.” (Hommage d Marcel Proust, N.R.F.) 


* But Proust carefully abstains from approving Ruskin when the latter tends to confound 
the modes of expression of the one and universal reality, by affirming that “ a painting 
is beautiful according to the measure in which the ideas that it translates into images are 
independent of the language of the images.” To that Proust replies in the happiest of 
ways that “ Painting can only attain the reality of things and rival with literature, on condition 
that it is not literature.” 

+ See A. Dandieu. ; 

} Francis Birrell : The Prophet of Despair. 
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unexpected, like the characters of Shakespeare and Dostoievsky. By 
pushing our psychological relativities to an extreme, by dissolving per- 
sonality, Proust inaugurated a tradition in France. While the attitude of 
the classical novelist is to place himself above time, to suppose himsel F 
the master of it, Proust, departing from that feat, places himself within a 
concrete passage of time. Now, George Eliot, for whom Proust always - 
had a special predilection, had already brought to her own work “a 
psychological renewal similar to that of Proust.”* The bitter and humbled 
Lydgate of the last pages of Middlemarch is, as Edmond Jaloux has pointed — 
out, quite a different individual from the enthusiastic and arrogant doctor 
of the early days. a 4 

Although, owing to ever-failing health, he never visited that England 
which he called ‘“‘ the close and mysterious isle +, Proust was always 
drawn to the Anglo-Saxons. It was probably because he found in them 
some of that freshness, that ingenuousness that he himself preserved 
until his death. The Englishman is usually supposed to be cold and 
unemotional, but in reality, beneath the easily-pierced mask, imposed 
upon him by eight centuries of discipline, reserve, and restraint, the 
Englishman remains fundamentally young and ingenuous, like that — 
Willie Heath, one of Marcel’s earliest friends, who died at the age of | 
twenty-two, and whom Proust evokes in the moving dedication to his 
first work Les Platsirs et les Fours : 


It was in the Bois that I would often join you of a morning, awaiting me under the 
trees, standing but in repose, like one of those noblemen, painted by van Dyck, 
of whom you have the pensive elegance. And their elegance, like yours, resides — 
less in the clothing than in the body and their body itself seems to have received it 
in order to continue to receive it unceasingly from their soul : it is a moral elegance. 
At that time we formed a dream, almost a project, to live more and more together, 
in a select circle of high-souled men and women, far enough removed from 
stupidity, vice and unkindness to feel ourselves out of reach of their vulgar darts. 
The most touching and essential thing about Proust is that he should 

have remained that big child, lucid and reasoning, that he should never 
have withered, never allowed himself to harden, or to be embittered in 
the course of his contact with life. Anatole France had detected, from 
his first essays, that his most precious quality was youth. Marcel never 
ceases to hold our interest because he is at the same time so young and 
so old ; old with the age of the world. To quote Anatole France: he 
is “the spring of the leaves on the ancient boughs of the centuries-old 
forest. ‘The young shoots seem saddened by the profound past of the 
woods, and are in mourning for so many dead springs.” “He is not at — 
all innocent,” adds the old master, ‘‘ but he is so sincere that he becomes 

simple, and thus pleases us.” . 


What charms us in Proust’s early writings is his ever-renewed astonish- 
EE EEE 
* Proust’s favourite novelists were for a long time Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, 


Eliot (See Lucien Daudet : Sotxante Lettres de Marcel Proust, N.B.F.). 
+ Letters to Silney Schiff. ‘ 
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| ment in the presence of each human failing, a disillusionment from which 
he emerges not embittered, but indulgent and pitying. He truly re- 
sembles that hero of his, the young Alexis Silvande who, on his 
thirteenth birthday, was obliged to go and see his uncle Baldassare, 
whose illness was known to be incurable, and who thought that a 
condemned man must have all of a sudden become indifferent to all 
frivolous things, and must speak of death with the gentleness of a priest ; 
that Alexis who “ since he had been by his uncle’s side, had thought, had 
wished to look upon the countenance of a dying man, detached for ever 
from vulgar realities, and where now could hover only a heroically 
constrained smile, sadly taut, celestial and disillusioned,’ and who, 
at the sight of a slight grimace on the part of Uncle Baldassare, suddenly 
realised that “in the sick man’s gaiety, his desire to go to the theatre, 
there was neither dissimulation, nor courage, and that already so close 
to death, Baldassare continued to think only of life”! That is why, 
_“ bewildered by the scandal of these existences, from which he did not 
except his own, advancing reluctantly towards death, while turning face 
towards life,’’ Proust as a child must once, like the young Alexis, have 
considered, in imitation of those ancient prophets of whose glory he had 
_been taught, “‘ retiring into the desert with some of his young friends”... . 
Alas! one day it must leave us, that youth “ which is like the 
transparency of the body, through which is visible the soul. And the 
body fails so steadfastly to rest its fastnesses between it and the soul, that 
soon it seems to have vanished, until the day when illness and grief have 
slowly undermined the dolorous fissure, at the end of which it reappears.” 
_ It was from his mother that Marcel derived such a persistent moral 
freshness, such beautiful tenderness, and also from his grandmother, that 
grandmother whom everyone at Combray teased and tormented, who 
was thought a little ‘‘ queer ” because of the originality of thought that 
she had brought into Marcel’s paternal family, that grandmother, “‘ humble 
of heart and so gentle that her tenderness for others and the slight con- 
sideration which she had for herself and her own ailments were expressed 
by a smile from those eyes which could never look at her own without 
bestowing a caress.” It was she, already a year dead, who one evening at 
Balbec, came to dwell in the thoughts of her grandson : it was she, that 
unknown divine presence with which his breast was filled, who came to 
his aid and saved him from aridity of soul. 
_ A la Recherche du Temps Perdu would, after all, only be one of these 
works to which we might compare so many other kindred creations 
—Montaigne’s Essays, St. Simon’s Mémoires, or again, certain fragments 
‘of Stendhal, if it were not raised above any literary composition by an 
‘accent of unique sincerity and a sentiment of passionate filial tenderness 
for a mother whom Proust describes to us as understanding, intelligent 
and beautiful. That love seems to suffuse Proust’s work with some inner 
radiance. Through that moving exaltation, that mystic illumination, 
those chaste outpourings, the life that Marcel recalls and recovers purified, 
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profoundly fathomed, can be likened only to the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. It is by this that we can recognize a great work and it was. 
this first of all that revealed the unique quality of the book to her who 
taught me to understand and love Marcel Proust and who, if I am to 
believe Jacques-Emile Blanche, was as like him in features as in sensibility, 
greatness of heart and intuition. i 
Proust has certainly neither Giraudoux’s astounding ingenuity, unit 
disparate things with novel and cunning contacts, nor the definite ima 
that the fowler Cocteau surprises and snares in their flight, nor those 
glinting formulae of which Morand reduces and resolves the many-hued 
figures of different ends of the world, nor Claudel’s thundering allegorical 
torrent that sweeps all along with it in its course. He has only his hyper- 
sensitive heart and his placid reason. He has only his tenacious persistence 
in his quest for the lost treasure. He has only his infirmity, his scruples, 
and his feebleness of which he makes a force : for Proust’s triumph is 
the most exact, the truest commentary of the words of Saint Paul: 
“Tt is when I am weak that I am strong.” The life of Proust is a witness 
of a constant effort and resistance against circumstances; a search for 
himself in this process of adapting himself to misfortune, to illness of 
which, as Pascal said, he made the best use, and from which he drew the 
greatest richness, uniting, with heroic restraint, in the sacrifice of his life 
to his work, qualities which he inherited from his scientifically analytica 
father and from the tenderest and most sympathetic of mothers. 
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A CENTURY-OLD FRIENDSHIP 
Unpublished Letters from Mrs. Barbauld 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


O read through a packet of old letters is to don the goloshes of — 
Fortune and to be transported into the past, and when the packet — 


bears such a superscription as Letters from A. L. Barbauld to 
Mrs. John Taylor of Norwich, 1785 to 1823, the scenes revealed 
are of the greatest interest. 


It is difficult to realise to-day that only a century ago non-members of the © 


Church of England were debarred from holding civic office or from 
enjoying a University education, and that though they were as loyal and 
patriotic as their fellow-countrymen they were classed as aliens. Mrs. 
Barbauld and her friends were excluded from many of the privileges that 
men prize most highly, but these letters show that this exclusion neither 
enraged nor embittered them ; they looked forward to the time when the 
embargo would be removed and they did all they could to hasten its re- 
moval, but in the meantime they remained patient and law-abiding. This 
was their attitude with regard to matters civic and political: as to the 
intellectual world, they took their revenge upon the Universities by 
showing themselves scholars and philosophers of rare distinction. 

A few of the letters in this private collection were lent to Miss Lucy 
Aikin for publication in her memoir of her aunt (1825), but the bulk of 
them have remained unprinted to the present time, and from their time- 
worn sheets a vivid and delightful personality springs out into view. . 

Mrs. Barbauld’s story is well-known and only a brief outline of it is 
necessary here. Born in 1743, both she and her brother had a happy home 
life ; Dr, Aikin was the Classical Tutor at the Nonconformist Academy in 
Warrington—the nursery of men for future years, as she calls it in a 
poetical invitation that she wrote to a friend when she was about sixteen 

Here callow chiefs and embryo statesmen lie, 

And unfledged poets short excursions try. 

Here Nature opens all her secret springs 

And Heaven-born Science plumes her eagle wings. 
Not only was she given a sound education, but the atmosphere in which 
she lived was well calculated to stimulate her mind, for her father’s col- 
leagues were able men, and men, moreover, who were ceaselessly striving 
against the obstacles that impeded them. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that her early poems make frequent mention of the “ Bigotry ” 
and “‘ Malice,” which exclude all who would not subscribe to their particu- 
lar opinions ; even in her more sprightly efforts there are sly hits at the 
oppressors, as, for instance, in The Groans of the Tankard : 

"Twas at the solemn, silent, noontide hour, 

When hunger rages with despotic power, 

When the lean student quits his Hebrew roots 

For the gross nourishment of English fruits, 
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And throws unfinished airy systems by 
For solid pudding and substantial pie. 
aoe tankard, at their modest board, complains of being filled with cold 
water : 
Unblest the day and luckless was the hour 
Which doomed me to a Presbyterian’s power ; 
Fated to serve the Puritanic race 
Whose slender meal is shorter than their grace, 
Bear me, ye powers, to some more genial scene, 
Where on soft cushions lolls the gouty Dean ; 
Or rosy Prebend with cherubic face, 
With double chins and paunch of portly grace, 
Who lulled in downy slumbers shall agree 
To own no inspiration but from me. 

In conjunction with her brother, Anna wrote much both in prose and 
verse ; but in 1774 a new life began with her marriage to Rochemont 
Barbauld, a student at the College. His prospects were very uncertain, but 
his appointment as minister of a chapel at Diss induced Dr. Aikin to 
sanction the engagement, and he was soon able to add to his income by 
opening a school for little boys. Since they had no children of their own, 
they adopted Charles Aikin, the son of Mrs. Barbauld’s brother ; but her 
home duties did not prevent her from taking part in the teaching, and many 
pupils who rose to distinction in after life looked back with gratitude to her 
lessons. 

From Diss, Mr. Barbauld was moved to Hampstead, then a village and 
one so isolated by the state of the roads that a journey to London was a 
great adventure. Passengers by the stage-coach were always required to 
walk up the hill and at times even this was impossible. “I pity the young 
ladies of Hampstead,” Mrs. Barbauld wrote to her brother in 1786. “‘ One 
gentleman in particular has five tall, marriageable daughters and not a 
single young man to be seen in the place, but of widows and old maids, 
such a plenty ! ” : ; 

From Hampstead they moved to Newington, and during the time of his 
last charge Mr. Barbauld’s mind began to fail ; the strain on his wife was 
terrible, his state became worse and worse until he finally attacked her 
with a knife and she only saved herself by jumping out of the window. He 
was placed under restraint and died insane in 1808 ; but Mrs. Barbauld 
lived on until 1825, occupying herself with literary labours and solaced by 
the affection of relatives and friends. 

Her life, in these restless modern days, may be thought strangely dull 
and restricted, and the style in which she wrote stilted to the point of 
absurdity ; yet Crabb Robinson’s estimate of her was echoed by many of 
the best known of her contemporaries : 

Independently of her fine understanding and literary reputation she would be 
interesting. Her white locks, fair and unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched linen and 
rich silk gown, make her a fit object for a painter. Her conversation is lively, her 
remarks judicious and always pertinent. 
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It is this lively wit and these judicious and pertinent remarks that give | 
her letters their interest for present-day readers. The first in the collection 
is dated from Yarmouth, Sept. rst, 1785, and begins Dear Madam in the — 
formal fashion of the day. A journey to France was about to be undertaken, 
and the contrast is great indeed between her feeling about crossing the — 

Channel and the light-hearted way in which the modern traveller darts | 
about the globe : i 


Dear Madam, 

Though I have had the pleasure (and it was a very real one), of a glimpse of Mr. 
Taylor, yet I cannot prevail on myself to entrust either him or Mr. Barbauld with 
those affectionate wishes and grateful acknowledgement of your friendship which — 
before I leave England I wish to convey to you with my own hand. It was indeed 
my intention to have written before now, but for some weeks I felt such a want of 
strength that every exertion was painful and our voyage has at length been de- 
termined on very suddenly. Now it comes to the point, I cannot help feeling it a 
very solemn thing to leave England and all our dear connections in it for so many 
months. Often will they be in our minds and when we recollect those who hold the 
highest places in our esteem and affection, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor will always be — 
presented to our thoughts. By the time we return I think I shall have had a sufficient — 
draught of idleness to be very ready to engage again in some active pursuit, but at — 
present Avaunt Care and vive la Bagatelle, for we are bound for France. 


The jaunty phrase with which the letter concludes is a hint that the writer 
was determined to shake off the gravity that besemed the wife of a reverend 
minister, but the next letter, written from Paris in the following June, 
shows that she could not so easily free herself. The letter is quoted in 
Miss Aikin’s life of her aunt and therefore need not be given here in full ; 
the description of Versailles is interesting in view of the fact that it was 
penned on the very eve of the Revolution that made an end of its glories ; 
but though Mrs. Barbauld might admire, she felt that purer joys enriched 
the quiet home in Norwich : 


When I see the Parisian ladies covered with rouge and enslaved by fashion, cold to 
the claims of maternal tenderness and covering licentiousness with the thin veil of a 
certain factitious decency of manners, my thoughts turn away from the scene and > 
delight to contemplate the charming union formed by deep affection and lasting 
esteem ; the mother endowed with talents and graces to draw the attention of 
polite circles, yet devoting her time and care to the family and children. 


To such a stern moralist, the doings of the Godwin circle might have — 
well seemed worthy of the gravest reprobation, yet a letter written at the 
time of the philosopher’s marriage to Mary Wollstonecraft has a delightful 
tinge of humour: after thanking Mrs. Taylor for the expressions of 
friendship in her “ charming letter,” she says : 


I think now even Mr. Godwin has given us permission to indulge in the kind private 
affections, so we need not be afraid of exposing ours to it. Oh! but A propos of Mr. 
Godwin, do you know he is married again, married to a widow (I hope she has 
burnt all her love letters if she had any before she married him) and as she has a 
child, he has now in his house three children by three different fathers, to each of 
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whom he is equally to extend his paternal protection. I have just been reading a 
Play by Destouches, Le Philosophe marié ; the Philosopher, who has conceived 
prejudices against the state, contracts, however, a private marriage, and is much 
confounded and ashamed when it is found out, but after making a great bustle 
submits at last to be quietly penned in the great fold which contains so many of his 
honest fellow-citizens. Coleridge, on the other hand, has found out that he does not 
at present love his wife as well as he ought to do in order to live with her, and there- 
fore they are at present separated, but his friends say there is no doubt they will 
come together again. In the meantime he has made over to her the annuity he 
receives from Mr. Wedgewood. 


A visit from Mrs. Taylor was always eagerly looked forward to : 


I hope, my dear Madam [she writes in Jan. 1803], you intend to come to town 
this spring to see Master Betty* (that is if he recovers, poor fellow.) and Mr. Sydney 
Smith, two great objects at present of admiration in this metropolis. I do not know 
how they are connected, but I have observed the mention of one generally intro- 
duces the mention of the other. Master Betty is indeed the graver of the two, for 
Sydney Smith makes his lectures of morals and metaphysics very diverting. Mr. 

_ Smith is, I doubt not, a man of parts and in taste and knowledge equal to his task, 

_ but I am sorry to see that many vindicate the lecturers at the Institute in a con- 
tempt for their audience and when a man does not respect his audience he will 
soon cease to respect himself. 


_ Though living in an atmosphere of war’s alarms, she seems to have 
_ remained unperturbed : 


My brother could not shoulder a musquet and march thirty miles a day [she 
writes in 1803], but his sons are all boiling with patriotic ardour, and Charles more 
than any of them. For my part, I cannot yet persuade myself of the reality of the 
danger, and am apt to think it will end in enormous expence and consequent 
financial difficulties ; there, indeed, we seem to be on the edge of ruin, but we have 
been treading upon that edge so long, and our situation, similar to which there 
exists nothing in history, has so long confounded all calculation, that no one can 
divine how long we may support it. Meantime I think it becomes every man, as a 
‘man, to learn the use of arms. Every citizen ought to know how to defend himself 
with his own arm, it is no less a right to be recovered than a duty to be discharged, 
and though I acknowledge there exists some danger of giving a youth a military 
turn, it is not so great on this occasion, when neighbour stands by neighbour and 
citizen by citizen, as if he mixed in the ranks of a common regiment. 


Armies might fight and kingdoms fall, but it was the fortunes of authors 
and their books that really held her thoughts : for Miss Edgeworth she had 
an immense admiration and frequently compares her with Scott, to the 
_ disadvantage of the latter : 

I was charmed with the Edgeworths [she writes in Nov. 1803], and delighted with 
Miss Edgeworth, who joins to that genius and depth of thought which everyone 
must acknowledge in her admirable work, the most unaffected modesty and gentle, 

‘unassuming deportment, manners perfectly correct and an attention to all the 
decorousness and all the duties of life. 
a 


* The celebrated boy actor. 
| ar* 
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“I suppose you have read and admired and criticised Leonora,” she says in 
another letter, “it abounds with wit and brilliancy and good sense. The 
only things that she lacks is pathos : Mrs. Opie has that ; Miss Edgeworth - 
has everything else.” j 
In contrast to this she writes of Scott : ; 
I suppose you have read the last work of the inexhaustible Scott, I think it superior — 
to the two preceding ones, but I do not like historical novels; if they do not add to the ~ 
genuine records they do nothing, and if they do, they certainly warp or confuse ; 
your ideas of it. But what an inexhaustible brain this man has—two more, it seems, — 
are announced. 


she 


And again : “ I feel assured that you have all been wonderfully amused with 
the Rejected Addresses and the Twopenny Postbag, that you are pleased but — 
satiated with Scott and are longing for more of Miss Edgeworth.” 7 

For Joanna Baillie she had an exaggerated reverence ; but since it was — 
shared by most of the important people of the day, there is nothing sur-— 
prising in it. Throughout the whole of the letters there is no allusion to the — 
terrible sorrow that clouded her home ; but one from her nephew, Charles, — 
dated Dec. 1st, 1808, tells the tragic story. Mr. Barbauld had been for 
awhile with Charles and his wife and had shown signs of improvement, 
but this was only temporary and on his return it was soon found that it 
was not safe to leave him with Mrs. Barbauld : 


ee ee 


He owned to my Anne that he could not live either with or without her, and from 
that moment it is that I think I can now date his decided resolution to self-destruc- 
tion. Nothing, however, occurred to make us suspect the fatal hour was so near. — 
From one or two little circumstances, however, it appears that his resolution was not 
absolutely fixed when he left the house, though he had made several little arrange- 
ments which shewed his intention to be prepared for the event, and being led by a 
kind of fatal instinct to the riverside, which we now find he had often frequented, 
the opportunity was too strong to be resisted. And thus, my dear friend, end the 
mental sufferings of this excellent man. The latter part of his life was gloomy and 
turbulent and his distressing malady had grafted on his mind some unamiable 
features, but for warmth of benevolence, high integrity, sincerity in maintaining his 
own opinions and candour in hearing those of others, and above all for his freedom 
from every base, sordid, selfish feeling, I am sure that all who really knew him must 

3 


venerate his memory, and none so much as she who was always the nearest to his 
heart and the object of his early affection. 


He adds that he hopes that those who only saw him at his best in cheerful 
society will now appreciate more justly 


his excellent wife ; the peculiar and most distressing difficulties of her situation 
and the exalted tenderness, tempered by prudence and judgment, which she has - 
uniformly shown. Those who have only known him as a most agreeable companion, 
an acute, able and ingenious arguer—an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile— 
have not been able to conceive him a raving lunatic with every expression of rage _ 
and inveterate malignanty in his speech and features, artful, suspicious and danger- 

ous. Yet such he was during the more violent paroxysms of his dreadful disease 
and this is the state which calls not only for sympathy, but for resolute decision on 
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the part of the friends who must act. I need not tell you how Mrs. Barbauld bears 
his loss ; though this loss really took place at the moment of the estrangement of 
his mind, she had always indulged the hope of a favourable change, the loss, there- 
fore, was severely felt and the mode shocking. She is now better, more composed 
and able to enjoy the society of some of her friends. It is some satisfaction to her to 
know that before his death his mind was free from that violent irritation towards 
her which it once entertained and still more that nothing was left unattempted by 
her to restore his peace of mind. 


A letter written from Bombay to Mrs. Taylor by Sir James Mackintosh 
has been preserved with the letters of Mrs. Barbauld, and it reveals the fact 
that he was one of those whom Charles Aikin had in mind : he says that 
Mrs. Barbauld must teach herself to look upon insanity as a bodily disease 
like any other and it will then be “‘ deprived of its mysterious horrors ” and 
she will be ‘“‘ more useful to the sufferer.” Excellent advice, no doubt, but 
somewhat hard to follow when the madman is after one with a knife ! 

If Mrs. ‘Taylor wrote to her friend at this time of terrible stress, the letter 


; was destroyed, but one written in the following year shows that she had lost 


none of her interest in life, nor even of her sense of humour. The Unitarian 
chapel at Norwich had recently experienced a change of ministers, and she 


writes: 


I am sorry for the state of your congregation and am convinced the being so long 
without a settled minister must hurt it much ; but perhaps in one account it may be 
as well that the successor of Mr. Houghton does not come without an interval. He 
will now be compared, not immediately with your admired preacher, but with the 
supplies, whoever they may happen to be, that you have been able to pick up. If 
I were to give you a dinner, I had rather you lived a few days before upon water 
gruel, than if you came to me filled with venison and turtle. That the young men 
want unction I readily believe ; the zeal of the Unitarians when they have zeal (and 
they have a good deal) is chiefly doctrinal. Much as I admire Unitarians in some 
things I cannot avoid seeing that scarce any who have been originally brought up 
among the Unitarians have any warm spirit of devotion. 


_ She concludes with a sentence that shows her calmness and good sense at a 
_ time when war and tumult were producing their usual crop of pessimists 
_ and alarmists : 


That the two Playhouses should be destroyed so near together, I suppose will by 
some of the Saints be considered as a judgment, and by the Politicians, together 
with the burning of the Palace, as an omen in these eventful times when men’s 
‘minds are so much labouring with conjecture. 


There are many allusions in the letters to the pleasure that Mrs. Bar- 


 bauld found in the visits of her friend’s daughters, Sarah, who afterwards 
~ became Mrs. John Austin, and Susan, who married Dr. Reeve and was 
_ the mother of Henry Reeve. Great as were her own troubles and dark as 
_ were the clouds that overhung the couniry, she delighted to surround them 
< with innocent enjoyments, and in one letter to their mother she describes 


what was evidently looked upon as a startling novelty—a dance held in a 


_ marquee : 
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There have been several dances around us lately, one, the circumstances of which 4 
rather surprised me. It was given in an extemporary room, made of canvas and set { 
down upon a lawn, into which the dining-room opened. Of course there could be © 
no fire and the night was as bitter cold as that in which poor Dr. Reeve travelled. — 
They had likewise green lamps, which made the ladies look like the witches in 
Macbeth and had the night been windy as well as cold the resemblance might have — 
been improved by their being all whisked into the air together. However, the girls — 
said it was a very pleasant dance. : 


An interesting letter dated May 5, 1813, replies to a question from Mr. 
Taylor as to whether the hymns he has composed are likely to offend his — 
co-religionists : she says that she agrees with him that Unitarians are 
“‘ very startlish,” but she can find nothing that ought to offend, and adds : 


There is certainly a good deal at present among the Unitarians of zeal, and so there 
is in almost every persuasion, certainly much more in England as far as I am able 
to judge than when I was young. I often speculate upon what it will produce— 
not uniformity of opinion, certainly, that is a blessing we seem not destined here to 
enjoy ; if indeed it be a blessing ; but will it tend to universal toleration and en- 
larged liberality of thinking, or with increase of zeal will the Church spirit of bigotry 
revive and unite with the increasing power of Government to crush the spirit of 
research and freedom of opinion. Bible Societies, Missionary schemes, lectures, 
schools for the poor, are set on foot and spread, not so much from a sense of duty 
as from being the real taste of the times, and I am told that Mrs. Siddons’ readings 
are much patronised by the Evangelical people (as they are called) of fashion, who 
will not enter the doors of a Playhouse. 

Would that with all this there could be seen some little touch of feeling for the 
miseries of war that are desolating the earth without end or measure. One would _ 
be glad to see some suspicion arise that it was not consistent with the spirit of the © 
Gospel, but this you do not see even in good people. Mr. Owen is soliciting a Bill 
for a grand scheme of National education. His plan is to have a school in every 
parish with a playground. In the playground all the children of the parish are to 
enter at two years old, with only one injunction, that they are to make one another 
happy. To you, who have educated children, this will perhaps appear a little 
Utopian, and as you have paid parish rates, the house, grounds and salary for the 


master, may perhaps appear a serious addition. However, he meets with great en- 
couragement. 


In Dec., 1818, she writes a long letter telling her friend to beware of the 
tyranny that mind often exercises over the body, “ his humble yoke- 
fellow.” It has been too frequently quoted to need reproduction here, but 
it is interesting to read it in her clear hand-writing, still perfectly legible 
in spite of faded ink and yellowed paper. Another letter, written in 1819, 
ends with an apology for its dullness : “ But I cannot help it ; I cannot 
conjure up one spark of vivacity. The rubbing two dry sticks together, 
they say, will sometimes produce a flame, but I am only one dry stick, and 
very dry too!” 

The last letter to Mrs. Taylor is dated March 6, 1823 : 


Too distantly situated as we are for personal intercourse, I cannot satisfy the feel- 
ings of my heart towards you, my much beloved and most esteemed friend, without 
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endeavouring by a letter to continue that correspondence which was always so dear 
to me. Need I say how anxious we have been for your health and that we are re- 
Joiced to hear a better account than the threatening one we had a while ago. I am 
at present a very dependent creature, my eyes do not serve me well to read or write 
by candlelight and the hours pass heavily enough. To this languour and inaction, 
this gradual extinguishing of one power after another both of body and mind, I 
know I must resign myself, and therefore I do, and only strive to amuse the 
passing hour. The amusement which most readily offers is reading. We 
have been seeking it in Scott’s late publication, but I must confess have been rather 
disappointed. The author certainly writes himself out, but if you were to ask him— 
Pray, Sir, how long do you mean to write ? he would say, Pray, Madam, how long 
do you mean to buy? I do not know whether the high prices given now by the 
book sellers is not rather inimical to genius in making too much a trade of its pro- 
ductions. I am sending you a very dull letter, but in truth the object of it is only to 
know how you do and to pour into your bosom the assurances of that esteem, 
affection and sympathy, to which you have every claim from me and which my 
heart most cordially pays you, and believe me ever, (that ever includes probably but 
a little space in this world, but I would willingly hope that it might be extended to 
the next) your obliged and affectionate, 
A. L. BARBAULD. 


Mrs. Taylor passed away in the following June, but deeply as Mrs. 


Barbauld mourned her, there was nothing morbid in her nature, and in 


- November of the next year, a year before her own death, she writes a 


cheerful letter to Mr. Taylor, giving him news of various mutual friends : 


Our acquaintances are beginning to gather together from the Seine and the 
Tyber, the Alps and the Apennines to their own firesides. Each has his tale to tell 
of sights seen or difficulties encountered, both perhaps equally pleasing in the 
narration, though not while they are experienced. You perhaps know of the loss 
which I shall sustain by my sister-in-law’s and Lucy’s determination to leave 
Newington for Hampstead. They wish me to go too ; I well know that Hampstead 
is preferable in every point, but it is much too late for me to make any removal but 
one. Till that last removal, and may we not hope beyond it, 


I am your affectionate and obliged friend, 
A. L. BARBAULD. 


It is noticeable that while writing much of her friend’s concerns, and 


making many comments on the events of the day, Mrs. Barbauld seldom 


_ mentions her own activities and achievements ; but her pen was scarcely 
ever idle. A charming poem, and one that is most touching when the story 
of their married life is known, is addressed to her husband : 


Come, clear thy studious looks awhile, — 
’Tis arrant treason now 
To wear that moping brow, 

When I, thy Empress, bid thee smile. 

v What though the fading year 

One wreath will not afford 
To grace the poet’s hair, 
Or deck the festal board ; 
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A thousand pleasant arts we’ll have 
To add new feathers to the wings of Time, 
And make him smoothly haste away : 
We'll use him as our slave, 
And when we please we’ll bid him stay, — 

And clip his wings and make him stop to view 
Our studies and our follies too. 

How sweet our follies are, how high our fancies climb. 
We'll little care what others do, 
And where they go and what they say ; 
Our bliss, all inward and our own 

Would only tarnished be by being shown. 
The talking, restless world shall see 
Spite of the world we’ll happy be ; 
But none shall know 
How much we’re so, 
Save only Love, and we ! 


Her longest and most important poem was entitled zzz, and it brought 
a storm down upon her. Beginning with a description of the misery that 
war was inflicting upon other lands, she warns Britain not to indulge the — 
idea that her turf would always “‘ be unbruised by hostile hoof,”’ 
Thou who shared the guilt must share the woe, 


the ‘‘ golden tide of Commerce ”’ will desert her shore, luxury will enfeeble 
her and ghastly want will haunt her ; the only hope for her is that her poets ; 
and philosophers will be remembered when her other glories have faded. — 
That Joanna Baillie should have been chosen to share this immortality 
with Shakespeare, is distinctly unfortunate, in view of the obscurity that 
enshrouds her to-day : 

Then, lov’d Joanna, to admiring eyes 

Thy storied groups in scenic pomps shall rise ; 

Their high-souled strains and Shakespeare’s noble rage 

Shall with alternate passion shake the stage. 


The conclusion of the poem, in which she predicts the visits of far- 
distant travellers to gaze upon the ruins of London, has been said to have 


inspired Macaulay with the idea of his New Zealander ; but it was the last 
four lines that unsealed the vials of wrath : 


For see, to other climes the Genius soars, 

He turns from Europe’s desolated shores, 

And lo, even now, midst mountains wrapt in storm, 
On Ande’s heights he rears his awful form. 


If Mrs. Barbauld’s eye could have penetrated the intervening century 
and seen America prosperous and Europe bled white by war, she would 
probably have considered herself amply justified ; but her contemporaries 
were infuriated and to turn back to the Quarterly Review of June, 1812, is 


to have a startling example of the way in which our forefathers could 
wield the bludgeon of criticism : 
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Our old acquaintance, Mrs. Barbauld, turned satirist |! The last thing that we 
should have expected and now that we have seen her satire the last thing that we 
could have desired. She must excuse us if we think that she has wandered from the 
course in which she was respectable and useful, and miserably mistaken both in 
her powers and her duty, in exchanging the birchen for the satiric rod.—We had 
hoped, indeed, that the Empire might have been saved without the intervention 
of a lady author ; we even flattered ourselves that the interests of Europe and of 
humanity would in some degree have swayed our public councils without the 
descent of (dea ex machina) Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


Mrs. Barbauld’s self-confidence has induced her to “ dash down her 

shagreen spectacles and her knitting-needles, and to sally forth in the 

magnanimous resolution of saving a sinking State.” After holding up 

various passages to ridicule, the reviewer concludes by entreating her : 
with great earnestness, that she will not, for the sake of this ungrateful generation, 
put herself to the trouble of writing any more party pamphlets in verse. We also 
assure her that we should not by any means impute it to want of taste or patriotism 
on her part, if for her own country her fears were less confident and for America 
her hopes less ardent, and if she would leave the victims and heroes of her political 
prejudices to the respective judgment which the impartiality of posterity will not 
fail to pronounce. 


Crabb Robinson recorded that Murray had told him that he was more 
ashamed of this review than of any other that had appeared in the Quarterly, 


and if it is true that Southey was its author, he no doubt shared in the 


shame. All her friends were indignant, and Miss Edgeworth wrote : 


I cannot describe to you the indignation, or rather the disgust that we felt at the 
manner you are treated in the Quarterly Review ; so ungentlemanlike, so unjust, 
so insolent a review I never read. My father and I in the moment of provocation, 
snatched up pens to answer it, but a minute’s reflection convinced us that silent 
contempt is the best answer.—It is not their criticism of your poem that incenses 
me, it is the odious tone in which they dare to speak of the most respectable and 
elegant female author that England can boast. The public, the public will do you 


justice. 


Miss Edgeworth’s letter no doubt did much to console her friend ; but 
_ times change and ideas change with them, and in the present day such 
_ praise would probably be considered more offensive than any criticism. 


More interesting than the poem, is a pamphlet on the opposition to the 


- proposed Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, published in 1790. 


She begins by thanking the objectors “for the compliment paid the 
Dissenters, when you suppose that the moment they are eligible for places 


| of power and profit, all such places will at once be filled by them.” Another 


nS te baie 


compliment, she says, is the cry raised— 

The Church is in danger ! We should never have dared to suppose your church 
‘was so weak. What ! fenced and guarded as she is with her exclusive privileges and 
rich emoluments, stately with her learned halls and endowed colleges ; with all the 
attraction of her wealth and the thunder of her censures, all that the orator calls 
“the majesty of the Church ” about her, does she, resting in security under the 

broad buckler of the State, tremble at the naked and unarmed sectary ? 
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Dissenters do not ask to share her benefices, “‘ her golden prebends, her — 
scarfs, her lawns, her mitres,” these are “‘ the children’s bread which must — 
not be cast to dogs, but we could wish to be considered children of the 
State, though not of the Church.” She concludes by saying that the time 


will come when “ you will even entreat us to allow you to remove from — 
¥ 


your country the stigma of illiberality,” then will ungenerous contests ¢ 
cease, and “nothing shall be venerable but Truth and nothing valued but 
Utility.” 

Hannah More, in the following year sent Mrs. Barbauld a copy of a 
poem entitled Bonner’s Ghost, in which she depicts Bonner as lamenting 
the days of Queen Mary and reproaching the Church of England for its ~ 
clemency and moderation. To this she wrote a reply, which, though it was 
not published until after her death, must have become known, for the lines: _ 

Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul’s ; 
Lest it should shake the dome, 
were quoted during a debate in the House of Commons. 

She puts the reply into the mouth of the Bishops, and they tell Bonner 
that his lament is quite uncalled for : the Church is no more tolerant than ~ 
she was in his day : i 

Still damning creeds framed long ago 
Help us to vent our spite, ; 

And penal laws our teeth to show j 
Although we cannot bite. 


Our spleen against reforming cries 
Is now as ever shown, 

Though we can’t blind the nation’s eyes 
We still can shut our own. 


Well warned from what abroad befalls 
We keep all tight at home, 

Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul’s 
Lest it should shake the dome.— 


Church maxims do not greatly vary, 
Take it upon my honour ; 

Place on the throne another Mary 
We’ll find her soon a Bonner. 


This divergence of opinion caused no breach of friendship, however, 
and in her poem, Sensibility, Hannah More pays Mrs. Barbauld one of those 
curiously stilted tributes, then so fashionable : 


Nor, Barbauld, shall my glowing heart refuse 
Its tribute to thy virtues or thy muse ; 
This humble merit shall at least be mine 
The poet’s chaplet for thy brows to twine ; 

_ My verse thy talents to the world shall teach 
And praise the genius it despairs to reach. 
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But it is not by her poetical talents, nor by her political pamphlets, that 
Mrs. Barbauld is remembered to-day, it is by the touch of true feeling that 
marks the lines found in so many anthologies—lines which Wordsworth 
wished that he had written : 


Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh or tear, 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning ! 


It is that touch of simple and sincere feeling that makes the charm of her 
letters to her friend—an affection that not only lasts through the little 
space of this world, but carries with it the hope of being “‘ extended to the 
next.” 


THE WICKED TIGER 
Woodcut by PAMELA D’ A. NATHAN 
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KENNETH GRAHAME 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


ap ab sini 


- 


ENNETH GRAHAME died no more than a few weeks ago, and 

yet it was surprising to discover that he had not been dead for 

years. This was not because his work is “‘ dated,” and certainly 

not because it is obsolete, but because, in his minute province, he 

had already become a classic, and therefore shared with the rest of the 
elected the honour of being inevitably dead. As a public figure he was never 
alive ; Who’s Who has little or nothing to say about him, and I have ng 
troubled to find out more. Vaguely I know that he was an official of the 
Bank of England, and definitely the date of his birth: 1859, but I do not 
want to know any more. His few books—he wrote only four and a pamphlet 
—look better as monuments isolated than if we excavated down to th 
common foundation in their author. Kenneth Grahame’s province is 
charm ; and charm ought to be rather slapdash. ° . 
The only book of his which.reveals anything directly about him is th 
earliest : Pagan Papers, published in 1894. The essays of which it consist 
were printed, for the most part, in the National Observer, and though they 
contain some pleasant passages, they are written in that irritatingly 
facetious style which is the chief objection to trying to be funny in English 
From such indications as he gives of himself at this time Kenneth Grahame 
seems to have been one of those people who may be delightful in the flesh, 
but whose literary conception of themselves is most unhappy. He was fond 
of loafing—the praise of idleness creeps into all his book’ ; yes, but he 
loafed rather self-consciously along the hedgerows. He was a passionate 
bibliophile ; yes, but he was one of the first humanists to sandwich quota- 
tions from Rabelais into his essays—Rabelais, who has since been so 
thoroughly appropriated by the beerier kind of British wit. He wrote of 
memory leading back to “‘ relinquished fields and wider skies ” ; yes, but 
he also wrote of “ strepitant metal” when he meant a bicycle bell, and 
peppered his sentences with flat little archaisms—‘ yon town,” “ lift 
you your eyes ’’—and with the neat rule-of-three of the imaginative 
historian : “ As this child . . . peeps at you from under her sun-bonnet 
so may some ancestor have watched with beating heart the Wessex levies.’ 
_From these, and other small indications, we may have a clear enough 
picture of him strolling about with a pipe, a sensitive, pleasant, uneccentric, 
very English Englishman, a sentimental “ hearty ” if you like, exploiting 
a sense of humour whose most typical expression is like this : 


Of a truth, the foes of the book-lover are not few. One of the most insidious, be- 
cause he cometh at first in friendly, helpful guise, is the bookbinder. Not in that he 
bindeth books—for the fair binding is the final crown and flower of painfu 


achievement—but because he bindeth not: because the weary weeks lapse by 
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and turn to months, and the months to years, and still the binder bindeth not : 
and the heart grows sick with hope deferred. Each morn the maiden binds her 
hair, each spring the honeysuckle binds the cottage-porch, each autumn the 
harvester binds his sheaves, each winter the iron frost binds lake and stream, and 
still the bookbinder he bindeth not. 


Now that is rather funny, but it is affected, and it is written to appeal to a 
very ordinary audience ; yet already we can hear the delicate cadences of 
Dream Days and The Golden Age, and we shall not often again be so con- 
scious of the pit into which Pagan Papers is always on the verge of falling— 
the pit at the bottom of which are the whimsical stories in Punch and the 
weaker self-expression of Mr. Milne. 

What saved Kenneth Grahame was a hard foundation. He was senti- 
mental only in the best sense. His own childhood—he was brought up by 
uncles and aunts—was not a happy one, and so there are no concealing 
mists round the children he wrote about. It seems only by accident that 
they are children ; one might say that his instinct for creation happened to. 
be awakened by people who were not grown up. There is no patting of the 
head, no tedious, no gratuitous sympathy with the “dear little creatures.” 
They are meant to be looked at, tenderly it is true, by grown-ups ; above 
all, to be unconscious of themselves. And so their age is incidental. They: 
are not even made to talk like children. The lisps and misspellings which 
are half the business of books about children, are rare; the test word, 
“%cos,”’ scarcely appears at all. For childhood appeared to Kenneth 
Grahame, as he very brilliantly said, as ‘‘ the days when one was young and 
godless, and went to church.” Not the sweets and the hoops, but the 
terrifying obtuseness of the drawing-room, the stuffy smells of the house, 
are the beginnings of being young. However unpleasant the realisation may: 
be, he sees that the main stream of childhood is rebellious and only the 
backwaters occasionally idle and perfect. 

_ Dream Days and The Golden Age are not easy books to write about. 
Their quality is sufficiently hinted at by their titles. In one or the other 
he writes : 

Instead of active “ pretence’ . . . how much better—I hold—to be at ease and 
a pretend to oneself, in green and golden fancies, slipping the husk and passing, a 
careless lounger, through a sleepy imaginary world all gold and green ! 


No literary enterprise could be more dangerous than this, no colours more 
treacherous than green and gold. But he carries it off ; he manages to 
create a world as sleepily luminous as the minute forest which appears only 
when one buries one’s face in long sunny grass. New perspectives, a new 
sort of hurry and work, are found to be peculiar to that miniature kingdom 
where a great human face trespasses among insects ; and in the same way 
the family of children about whom Dream Days and The Golden Age are. 
written go about their business in a world which is not less vivid for being: 
small and not more remote for our consciousness of adjusting ourselves, 


a 


F its scale. 
: 
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The style in which this business is recorded fits it admirably. It is, i 
The Golden Age—the earlier of the two books, in which are reprinted 
even certain sketches from Pagan Papers—still a little uncontrolled ; but 
a year or so later, in Dream Days, Kenneth Grahame reaches the hig . 
water mark of his prose—a neat, musical, instrument, not too “* literary,” 
but always unhurried enough to be exact. It is very easy to quote : 


Like a black pirate-flag on the blue ocean of air, a hawk hung ominous ; then, 
plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow, whence there rose, thin and shrill, a 
piteous voice of squealing. By the time I got there a whisk of feathers on the turf— 
like scattered play-bills—was all that remained to tell of the tragedy just enacted. 


and it is easy to find the sharp overtones which are the leaven of both 
books—the children taking advantage of the fact that their elders, the 
“Olympians,” are “ always open to sentiment of a treacly, woodct 
order”; or to find a phrase which can stand on its own legs, such as 
“‘ the sort of set smile that mountebanks wear in their precarious antics, 
fixed painfully on the face, as with pins.” 

But these felicities are only the frame of Kenneth Grahame’s persona 
genius. Anybody may write intelligently, or wittily, but not anybody can. 
make free with dream-days and yet be not ridiculous. The atmosphere of 
these essays can scarcely be criticised ; it makes a clear case for rhapsody. 
Those who love Kenneth Grahame pay him the compliment, so madden- 
ing to non-bookish persons, of remembering and extolling the smallest 
incident, the obscurest character. Do we not love the pig ? Is not October 
21, whatever may happen in the full-size world on that day, chiefly the 
pig’s anniversary ? Yet the pig scarcely comes into the story; he is a 
very incidental pig, with no undoubted attribute, so far as I can remember 
than that he was black. Nevertheless we can never hope to know a pig 
better, and it is the same with Augustus the cat. That engaging animal is as 
perfect a creation as Joseph Andrews, whom he much resembles. And Rosa 
and Jerry, the dolls. ‘The passage in which Selina is playing with them on 
the stump of a tree is one of the most exquisitely subtle records of the 
commonplace in modern literature. We know exactly how they almost 
came to life, how in her mind they existed on two planes at once, human 
with half her mind and dolls with the other. And all the time the imper- 
ceptible grown-up, the reader himself, is watching, half-convinced whe 


hen 
the dolls tumble together that they do it from malice, and simultaneously 
contemptuous of the existence of dolls, an amused, unwillingly fascinatec 
grown-up. ‘The few pages on Rosa and Jerry, scattered through two books, 
sum up all that a right thinking person need know about dolls. Even the 
casual grown-ups are brightly visible. On the day of the “battle,” a day so 
nearly disastrous, when Harold and his elder brother run after the soldiers 
too far and have to be rescued by the doctor, we only have one glimpse of the 
doctor in his carriage, while he tells the tired children on the wa Pell 
stories of bloodthirsty adventures all over the world. But I think ] 
should recognize his voice if I heard it. And who can forget the scens 
when one of the children—the one who tells the stories in his own person 
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“goes upstairs to get a new bootlace from Martha, and finds her in tears 
over the news that Billy, the sailor brother, has been drowned ? 


There had never been anyone like Billy in his own particular sphere ; and now he 
ae ORES they said, and Martha was miserable and—and I couldn’t get anew 
ootlace. 


Such claim to immortality as Kenneth Grahame possesses rests on his 
ability to write the last clause of that sentence. 

The faults in these books are inconspicuous. Kenneth Grahame limited 
himself so strictly to what he knew he could do that there is no room for 
faults. Few artists ever worked on a smaller canvas, and the particular nature 
of his work means that it is hit or miss ; faults cannot impair. Evidently, 
though, he could not have carried through a larger attempt. There is 
nothing noble or passionate in what he has given us, nor any hint of a 

_ capacity for such qualities. He might, had he attempted a novel, have given 
_ us what is called an “ unpleasant ” novel, for Rabelais occasionally shows 
himself among the children; and, if one must discover a fault, it is 
_ probably one to make the children fall in love so consciously with neigh- 
bouring children. 
I suppose the most popular of his books is the latest, The Wind in the 
_ Willows, published, after a nine years’ silence, in 1908. It is no less charm- 
ing than the others but, for me at any rate, too elaborate an artifice. I 
- think Mr. Earle Welby has already pointed out its fault: that Kenneth 
_ Grahame had succumbed to writing for children instead of about them ; 
and consequently he could not avoid being pretty every now and again, 
_ since children are not remarkable for good taste. But from any adverse 
_ criticism Mole must be excepted. He is a reincarnation of Harold, the most 
enchanting of the children in Dream Days and The Golden Age, Harold, 
who is so perfect a child that even his author weakened towards him 
into a forgivable sentimentality, Harold, whom I suspect of being the 
- author’s idealized memory of himself. Harold and Mole are exchange- 
able, but Mole has no equal to Harold’s solitary games and beautifully 
calculated tempers. But I have no wish to read The Wind in the Willows 
: again, and still less wish to read Kenneth Grahame’s only other original 
novel, a small pamphlet called The Headswoman, an inept little story 
_ about those French middle ages appropriated, in the same lot with Rabelais, 
_ by our beery wits. That he wrote The Headswoman shows, what is surpris- 
ing in Kenneth Grahame, that he, who ought in theory to have been so 
_aethereal was, apparently, so eoratt an Englishman, so good an example 
_of the constant, and purely English, contradiction that an author can 
_ swig off his beer, stuff a pipe in his mouth and then create something of the 
_ most sensitive beauty. Only in this country does it seem to pay to be 
3 disrespectful to the Muse, and to one who has been brought up in a 
different tradition it is extremely irritating that it should pay at all. In 
- Kenneth Grahame, however, we are forced to see just such a man—an 
artist who was not less a banker, a loafer and a “ good fellow.” 
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THREE WOODCUTS 


By BRUNO BRAMANTI 
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sailing,” Anglicised—“ It will be very dangerous sailing.” The interpolated “ n 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR GUESTS 


(To the Editor of Tut LONDON Mercury.) 


IR,—I hope it is not too late to reply to Dr. Philip Gosse’s letter in your June issue. 

Surely the solution of his difficulty lies with the guest himself and not with the host. 
People whose reading is so casual as to depend upon the foresight of others deserve the 
off-scourings of general libraries which Dr. Gosse deplores. The genuine reader travels 
nowhere without at least one book which he really wishes to read.—Yours, etc., 


G. A. SHIRES 
568, Kingsbury Road, 
Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcurRY.) 


IR,—In an article upon Harrison Ainsworth which appeared in your last issue it is 
stated that “‘ R. S. Surtees who wrote Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. ... and James Payn 


_ both made their bows to the public under his [Ainsworth’s] auspices.”’ Surtees had made 


his bow nearly twenty years before. He had printed Forrocks’ Faunts and Follities under his 
own editorship in The New Sporting Magazine in 1831, Handley Cross in 1838, Hillington 


_ Hall in 1843, The Analysis of the Hunting Field in 1845, and Hawbuck Grange in 1847 before 


he had any connection with Ainsworth’s editorship. It was Lockhart who encouraged 
Surtees to write about fifteen years before Ainsworth began to edit The New Monthly, and 
Surtees’s most famous books had been published many years before his unfortunate associa- 
tion with Ainsworth and The New Monthly.—Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK WATSON 
Bodynfoel, 
Llanfechain, 
Montgomeryshire, 
Wales. 


“GAY AND DANGEROUS ” 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury.) 


IR,—May I take the liberty of commenting on a phrase quoted in your journal by 
Yvonne ffrench from Miss Maclean’s Dorothy Wordsworth ? 
“Tt will be gay and dangerous sailing ” is the remark attributed to the Loch Katrine 
boatman. May I respectfully suggest that Dorothy Wordsworth was mistaken ? To me it 
seems much more probable that the boatman, far from making the pointed antithetical 
expression attributed to him, merely made the prosaic comment, “ It will be gey ’n dangerous 
is a 
philological curiosity doubtless attributable to euphony, but nevertheless an idiomatic 


term common in Scotland, which would rendet the phrase susceptible of misinterpretation 


especially by those unacquainted with the dialect —Yours, etc., 


4, 


ALEX, SMALL 


_ 227, West Nile Street, 


Glasgow, C.1 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE HIGH HOUSE PRESS 


HAVE chronicled the work of the little High House Press of Shaftesbury from 

time to time in these pages from its very beginning. So far from flagging, its stan-_ 
dard seems to rise to a higher level with each new issue. The pages of none of its other — 
books please me so well as those of Mr. Ibbett’s Facets of Winter and Spring,* in which — 
the sparkling little quatrains, as swift in their movement as the flight of birds—_ 
most of them are about flowers or birds—are set three to the small quarto page — 
of unbleached Arnold paper in large Bembo type. This is the first book I have seen — 
printed in the 18-point of that fine letter, and its beauty shows well when so magnified. — 
There are two good head-pieces, engraved on wood by J. R. Biggs, in which trees _ 
in their bareness and trees in full leaf head respectively the Winter Facets and the — 
Spring Facets. And there is a prefatory letter by Paul Beaujon, inserted loose in the 
book, for the reason amongst others that } 

A book of poems is a thing in itself, a thing by one man, and another man’s words can 

never be an integral part of it. 
That would be a bad precedent if it were likely to be followed, and the future reader 
of the book will be the poorer if this Preface be missing from his copy. In it Paul 
Beaujon mentions Mr. Ibbett as “‘ the author of one of the strangest, grandest and 


most revelatory autobiographies in English prose.” That book also is now printing at | 
the High House Press. 


THE ALCUIN PRESS 


] HAVE received from Campden An Introduction to the Work and Aims — 
of the Alcuin Press, with a list of the more noteworthy books produced ~ 
at the Press, whose device, engraved in wood, is here shown. Its out- 
look is thus described : | 
The Alcuin Press is not a “ private press ” in the usual sense of the word, 
though it shares the devotion of the private presses to a high standard of 
craftsmanship. Its first object is. . . to do necessary useful printing with © 
more care than is commonly thought worth while. 


A CATALOGUE FOR TYPOPHILES 


Sines happily has been the aspiration of a great number of presses from the 
beginning, and is so especially in our own day. Indeed, many printers would 
agree that it is just the little bit of additional care which makes it worth their while 
to print at all. At any rate, it is that that makes the collector as well as the reader 
want to buy their books. In a witty defence of “‘ Typophily ” which he contributes 
to A Catalogue for Typophiles of Books of Typographical Interest, issued by Messrs. 


Dulau & Company from 32 Old Bond Street (price one shilli Mr. Holb 
Jackson writes of the “ kind of collector ” P illing), Mr; Hollbroak 


who loves a fair page for its own sake, who regards typography as the ritual of literature, 
and who is exalted by the beauty of print and all those materials and devices which give 
to a book beauty of form. The typophiles are also defenders of the faith. They are not only 
preserving from destruction some of the loveliest of human creations, they are preserving 
the spirit which inspired those creations. 


*One Hundred Facets of Winter and Spring. Seen by W. J. Ibbett. 110 copies. 18s. 
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The items in the Catalogue, nearly 500 in all, range from an Aldus of 1501 to issues 
of some of our youngest presses, which the wide interest now taken both in the practice 
of printing and in its products have brought into being within the last few years. 
Many of these presses and their books have been chronicled from time to time in 
these notes ; but it is a pleasant surprise to learn how many more there are whose 


work has only failed to receive appreciation in these pages because it has not come 
before me. 


A NEW HEBREW TYPOGRAPHY* 


I HAVE no knowledge of the Hebrew language or of Hebrew printing. I am there- 
fore unable to judge how far the new Hebrew alphabets which Mr. Schonfield has 
designed may supply wants felt by Hebrew readers and the printers of Hebrew texts. 
But, even assuming that it is desirable to endow the Hebrew alphabet with as many 
varieties—upper-case, lower-case, small-capitals, ‘‘ roman,” “‘ italic,’ and the rest— 
as are used in Western typography, I cannot see that Mr. Schonfield has set about 
: reform on quite the right lines. He has selected eight series of type-faces, roman 
_ and italic, which he takes as representative of those used generally by modern printers ; 
__and he has designed eight Hebrew alphabets, complete with upper- and lower-case, 
_ to correspond in line and weight with its Occidental opposite number. He offers, 
_ in fact, amongst others, Caslonized, Gillized, and (most horrible !) ultra-Bodonized 
_ Hebrew founts. I can only compare the result to those caricatures of the roman 
alphabet, sometimes used in advertisements of Chinese or Japanese wares or enter- 
tainments, in which the letters are distorted into some remote suggestion of scripts of 
the Far East. It is true that Mr. Schonfield claims to have based his modification of 
individual letters on the Rabbinic and other early forms; and in his Introduction 
__ Mr. Stanley Morison draws “ sympathetic attention ” to these experiments on the 
_ ground that they are aimed at supplying a real typographical need. But, as with 
_ any other letter forms, to modify the Hebrew alphabet is emphatically a task for one 
_ trained and skilled in Hebrew calligraphy. Will not Mr. Morison allow that the 
calligrapher must take precedence even of the engraver and the type-casting machine ? 


THE ORIGINS OF BOOKBINDING 


HE early transactions of the Bibliographical Society contain some notable papers 
read to its members by practised craftsmen such as William Morris, Emery 
- Walker and C. T. Jacobi, but in general the Society’s contributions to bibliography 
_ have come from literary students rather than from men actively engaged in book- 
_ production. The current number of the Library contains a paper read before the 

Society by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, in which he brings his experience as a bookbinder 

in repairing old books to bear on the history of bookbinding. He finds a marked like- 
ness in the decoration of some of the: mediaeval bindings of England and the Continent 
to that of old Coptic bindings dating from the eight to the tenth centuries, and as 
a result of his own observation suggests that binding in Europe was a late develop- 
ment of a craft that had been practised and perfected for a thousand years in the 


Near East. 
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*The New Hebrew Typography. By Hugh H. Schonfield. With an introduction by Stanley 
- Morison, and Numerous Types designed by the Author and drawn by Bertram F. Steven- 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Secker. tos. 6d. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF T. STURGE MOORE. z Volumes. Macmillan. 
255. 

POEMS 1909-1925. By T. S. Extot. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. . 

ARMED OCTOBER. By LawreNce WHISTLER. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. : 


. H. LAWRENCE’S poems, which appeared in a two-volume edition four years 
ago, are now reprinted in a single volume. While they were about it the publishers 
might have included the poems in Pansies, which was published in 1929, but there 
is enough here to support the contention of some that Lawrence’s poetry is more 
important than his prose ; though there is also enough for the malicious to show that 
he was not a poet at all. At the moment it does not seem possible to admit that 
Lawrence is only an author like another ; the whole power of Heaven and Hell has” 
to be invoked to defend or attack a legendary superman, as opener of the gate to 
the legion of the damned or to the triumphant vanguard of a new era. But his poems 
offer no support to either party. Even the poems of Pansies only show a gyroscopic 
mind, moving so fast that it reduces all the world to one blurred pattern ; and in the 
Collected Poems the only poems which are of any permanent importance are those in 
which the harassed, and rather crossly lachrymose, personality of the author is put in 
the background. 
To read Birds, Beasts and Flowers, unless I am very much mistaken, is to read the 
core of Lawrence’s entire work. He has nothing to offer of value which has no expres- 
sion in this small volume of verse designs—for it is neither vers libre nor prose—and 
if we throw in with it Sons and Lovers, we should have our author really complete, in a 
neat package for posterity. In this, the last, section of the Collected Poems, there are 
not only lovely phrases, but ideas at once witty and coherent, which are uncommon 
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in our author. In the section on The Evangelistic Beasts there is this passage on “ the - 


lion of the senses ”’: 


There is a new sweetness in his voluptuously licking his paw 
Now that it is a weapon of heaven. 
There is a new ecstacy in his roar of desirous love 
Now that it sounds self-conscious through the unlimited sky. 
He is well aware of himself 
And he cherishes voluptuous delights, and thinks about them 
And ceases to be a blood-thirsty king of beasts 
And becomes the faithful sheep-dog of the shepherd, thinking of his voluptuous 
pleasures of chasing the sheep to the fold 
And increasing the flock, and perhaps giving a real nip here and there, a real 
pinch, but always well meant. 
and, in Bat: 
Dark air-life looping 
Yet missing the pure loop. . . . 
A twitch, a twitter, an elastic shudder in flight 
And serrated wings against the sky, 
Like a glove, a black glove thrown up at the light, 
And falling back. 
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The earlier poems, with few exceptions, we can dismiss. Most of them are very 
ordinary lyrics, or love-poems to which the poet’s technique was unequal. He 
knew that the ordinary love-poem must be avoided like a plague, but he could not 
translate his peculiar passion into a new form, with the result that his love-poems 
merely burst the old mould into which he was trying to pour them. 

The trouble with Mr. Sturge Moore’s poems is that they are so like poems. However 
incompetent Lawrence was, there is always the conviction in reading him that his 
work, as he says in a preface, was shaken out of him by his “ real demon.” But I 
doubt if Mr. Sturge Moore has a demon ; he has tried, often successfully, to replace 
the demon by the artist. But this will not do except in an arabesque, so that Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s long poems fall flat. It cannot be denied that the artist is exquisite. I know 
of no poet now writing with such a command of verse-form, such variety of rhythm, 
such sublety in the familiar channels. Though not himself inventive, he re-groups 
and subtilizes the common rhythmic stock of poetry with endless assiduity ; but still 


_ the reader is unmoved. I chose the word “‘ assiduity ” deliberately, for that seems to 
y » 


be Mr. Sturge Moore’s weakness. He must be honoured as a poet of much integrity, 
g P grity 


and as the author of one or two lyrics, but the long poems and plays in these two 
- volumes are almost impossible to read, and a great many of the lyrics are oddly 


elephantine, owing to the poet’s squeezing of words into his pattern when they will 


not fit of their own accord. Lines like “ Escaped from perfumed temple’s heat ” 


too often occur. Instead of a clear ring they give out a hollow bump, occasionally 
echoed by the thought they enshrine : 

And they were wise and sweet 

who, glad that meats taste good, 

Used speech in an arch style, 

And oft would smile 

To raise the cheerful mood 

While at their food. 


That is appalling. Mr. Sturge Moore all too often uses 


‘arch”’ as an approving 


epithet. It is sinister that he should be capable of such lines frequently, who can 


3 


: also equal occasionally the lovely close of The Vigil : 


Ah, no ! this is my dream, not thine ; 
Void of the soul that shapes it well, 

Thy beauty lies, a fragile shell ! 

It is the past that was divine, 

And nursed thy form and spirit fine ! 

All perishes, those days are fled, 

And Memory’s art cannot restore 

Her fading pictures of the dead, 

That come, come faintlier, come no more | 


It is not easy nowadays to write poetry with felicity of expression as a principal 


~ object. Mr. Sturge Moore is rather a lonely figure, like an architect still upholding 


e 


: 
.. 


the Morris tradition. Mr. Eliot, like Lawrence, has no idea of making an agreeable, 
friendly music which can drift into any ear ; he is out to catch a few zealots, and let 


- the Laodiceans read Mr. Sturge Moore on the safe heights of Boar’s Hill. Either you 


can read Poems 1909-1925 or you cannot. You may complain, as I do, that if you 
punctured Mr. Eliot there would only be a flow of ink, but you may decide, as I do, 
that if a poet has as strong an influence, and, on the whole as energising an influence, 


as Mr. Eliot, his own anaemia is unimportant. He has given a twist to the minds of 


those immediately younger than himself that very few who are not idly content to 


- hanker after the nineteenth-century romantics have escaped ; and luckily the twist has 


a 
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been purely a technical one, and in no sense intellectual. The fault in all the poems Mr. | 
Eliot wrote up to seven years ago is that he assumed a position and devoted all his 
energies to upholding it. His position was neither changed nor enlarged for sixteen 
years, and it was only the irrefutable statement that “ Things aren’t what they were.’ 
This statement is embroidered through one hundred and twenty eight pages of 
superbly accomplished verse. The latter day is whipped and mocked, the exquisite 
sensibilities of the poet are displayed, and a rare balance of phrase occasionally 
delights the ear. Mr. Eliot, however, is not so hard as he seems ; in many ways he is 
a sort of kterary Debussy, throwing a sharp chord or a snatch of tune against a 
constant background. Nor is he so very hard in the other sense of the word. The 
notable difficulties of The Waste Land can all be resolved by a little concentration ; 
and that The Waste Land is the most expressive defence of his position there can be 
no argument. Lately we have seen a change both in his attitute and his technique. 
Mr. Eliot is less concerned with the unpleasantness of Bleistein and the dryness of _ 
the age than with usual problems of the philosophical poet. Perhaps the passacaglian — 
manner of Ash Wednesday is only an effort towards a much fuller expression than he — 
yet has attained. But it is possible to expect that the summit of his art is these earlier 
extensions of Lafargue, sublimations of a general culture, sticking-together of other 
people’s scraps into a quite individual picture. In fact, to compare his art to that of a 
musician is inapt ; his poems are more like the collages with which certain French 
painters amuse themselves, in which pieces of different materials are stuck on to — 
the actual picture. 

And probably, too, Mr. Eliot’s real work will be largely vicarious. His virtues 
will be turned to better account by others, and his obscurity, which is a handicap to 
those who do not enjoy being made to think, will become a common language. The 
latter will not be very good for Mr. Eliot’s reputation, for when all can understand 
him all will realise how very little he has to say. For the moment we need only admire 
the brilliance with which he has said it. 

There has been no new poetry lately of any interest except Mr. Whistler’s Armed — 
October. This, too, is a beautiful book, illustrated by Mr. Rex Whistler with such 
delicacy that it is worth possessing as an object quite apart from its intrinsic merit. 
Easily the best poem in the book is the title poem, although it is one of the shortest, 
and although Mr. Whistler lapses into the common and extraordinary habit of giving 
the stars gratuitous emotions : 


And the stars flash out again 
in the silence, their great pain. 


In several of the poems there are romantic commonplaces, and the successes of the 
book are usually of the kind that would excite us if we came on them by chance in 


some forgotten contemporary of Coleridge ; but Mr. Whistler has a line of his own, 
and his poems are full of agreeable passages : 


We'll see Orion on a winter night 

stride huge across the valley, we shall hear 

the Sea-God’s horn, the churn of fins that steer 
between the grey-beard breakers, and the splash 
of sunlight-armoured dolphins as they dash 

for the wide deeps—where Zeus, divinely proud, 
reigns, throned upon a blinding marble cloud. 


Armed October belongs to the small amount of modern poetry which is easy to read 
without being silly. ; 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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‘THE FORTRESS. By Hucu Watpote. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 

THE GEORGIAN HOUSE. By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 75. 0d. 
SECRET LIVES. By E. F. Benson. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

LOADS OF LOVE. By Anne Parrisu. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THE MULBERRY TREE. By Mona Wiixinson. Gollancz. 7s. Od. 
MUNGO. By Grorce Wonen. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MR. JUSTICE SYME. By Lucas Mater. Completed 
by GaBRIELLE VaLLincs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Mi WALPOLE’S latest novel is long, uneven, imperfect—and excellent. It 
is the third volume in his series of Herries Chronicles, but The Fortress is 
complete in itself. Possibly those who have read Rogue Herries and Judith Paris 
will enjoy this book more, but I doubt it. For one volume of a series, it stands 


_ alone remarkably well, due partly to the explanatory threads adroitly woven into 


its tapestry. 


The Fortress covers a period of fifty years (from 1825 to 1875), and eight hundred 


_ pages are not too many for relating the story of a large and vivid family during the 
length of time. After a surfeit of brief, hurried, modern novels, it is a pleasure to 
_ settle down with a book good for more than two hours and a half of removal from 
_ one’s own world with its petty or tragic concerns. In this setting of bleak and 
__ hardy beauty, the central figure is Judith Paris, all of the people and events revolving 
__around her, from her middle years to her great old age ; and she is even more interesting 
_ during these years than in her youth—a thing which happens often enough in life, 
_ but more rarely in books. Throughout the long years at Uldale, during her rare 
_ appearances in London, whenever and wherever we see her, Judith Paris is a person, 


a person vitally alive. Mr. Walpole’s gift for portraying old people is at its best in 
- this book. With rare sympathy and insight, he builds up great strength, and follows 
_ the inevitable change or disintegration without weakening towards sentimentality. 


The gradual disintegration of Walter Herries is profoundly moving. The slow, slight 


_ mellowing of Judith Paris is convincing. What a satisfaction it must have been to 


create her! One feels that, having done so, Mr. Walpole is loth to part with her— 
and so are we. 

As a portrayal of English social life during the period, The Fortress serves its 
purpose admirably. The scenes in London during the great Exhibition of 1851 are 
very fine: 

They had excellent places, and the Sight, the Vision, the Glory—this, as Dorothy 
remarked, “‘ exceeded all Expectations and showed what man could do when guided by 
the Divine Will.” (Dorothy was not, in her normal Cumberland domesticity, in the least 
like this. ‘“‘ You are a little over-excited, my dear,” Judith had told her that morning.) 

There is one brief and tantalizing glimpse of Hartley Coleridge in his semi-divine 
madness, his intense dark eyes meeting Judith’s again after so many years. | 

Judith sees most things clearly but one conversation with her son is typical. She 
has for a moment an unusual sense of insight : 

“ Adam, wake up! There is something that I must say!” 


He took her hand in his. 
“ Adam—you will shortly be a grown man and I shall be an old woman. How dreadful 


to be old ! And I shall not be a nice old woman. I shall want my way... .. Adam, promise 
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me that, however I wish it, you will keep your independence. . . .I shall want to keep you — 
later. You will be all I shall have. But you are not to permit me. Do you hear ? However F 
much I love you. . . .Dear me, dear me, what a nasty old woman I am going to be. "am 

Then, as there was no response, she said again : “ You are not to allow me to swallow — 
you, do you understand ? Fight me, if need be. In another ten years I shall be completely 4 


Herries, from head to toe. How horrible ! Adam, do you hear me?” 4 


““ What, Mama?” : ; ; 
“You are to keep your independence. I love you too much for it to be good foreither — 

of us.” . ’ 
“* And when the Peelers are coming. . . .” he murmured. 


The vision passed. She saw nothing, but gathered him closer in her arms, and he ; 
slept, holding her hand tightly in his, while she gazed out into the room and watched ~ 
the little fire surrender its life, and the candles blow unsteadily in the wind. 

All of the book does not flow so smoothly as this passage. Some of the chapters are — 
very finished. Others are extremely rough, written in a style which is at times little 
short of ungrammatical. But it is unfair to carp at one who has had the industry and i 
the talent to write a book so long and so good. Revision would be a tremendous 
task—and it must be said that there is little of superfluity in The Fortress. Every | 
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character and every bit of description has its purpose and its place. The story is 
developed with a precision which was not so evident in the earlier volumes. Mr. 
Walpole has not finished with the Herries family, and I believe that people who like © 
the Fortress will look forward to the next one. 

It is a good many years now since Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s Nocturne was published. 
Often, during those years, he has given us another novel. Each time it seemed 
probable that the writer of Nocturne might produce another as good; but in The 
Georgian House, he has not done so. It is good enough in a way—although the 
ancient machinery of its plot creaks and groans. A man who has been unjustly 
abused inherits the house. There are a lost will, a wicked woman, a bad man... . 
all the conventional melodramatic necessities for such a plot. Unfortunately, the 
good people are little more appealing than the bad ones. Mr. Swinnerton has such 
a gift for creating objectionable characters that it spills over a little on to his heroes 
and heroines. The people who inhabit his books, with the exception of Nocturne and 
possibly Coquette, seem to inhabit a world of his own. One reasonably familiar with’ 
that world could almost recognize the characters in the street, and place them as _ 
any other obvious foreigners can be placed. Even the house, in this last book, seems 
to belong to that world. I expected to love the house ; and was prepared to hate it if 
necessary ; but I was not prepared for the utter indifference I felt towards it. However, 
Mr. Swinnerton is an accomplished craftsman ; and once he wrote a clear-cut, tragic- 
ally beautiful book. Perhaps he will do so again. 

Secret Lives is pleasantly amusing and deftly written. It makes no great impression 
on the mind, and may, perhaps, be a little extreme in its caricaturing of the people 
who live round a typical London square. The advent of a successful and anonymous 
novelist in their midst causes much petty disturbance. No one is more surprised at 
the success of her books than Miss Susan Ley herself. She is not particularly con- 
vincing as a character, but she does amuse, and the book is full of Mr. Benson’s 
usual delightful touches. 

_ Miss Anne Parrish is a writer whose reach never exceeds her grasp. The result | 
is that her books are easy, readable—and far better than most people would suppose 
from their titles and manner of presentation by the publishers. Light though they 
are, there is an underlying quality of wisdom in each one. Loads of Love is an ironical 
title. ‘The book has to do with a great lump of a girl who smothers friends and relations 
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alike with her overpowering affection and awkwardness. So little perception and so 
much money have seldom been given to one person. We have all known Bessies, in 
less, if not in greater degree ; well-meaning and blundering, shedding their “ loads of 
love ’”’ to the distress of many who come in contact with them. Miss Parrish may 
never write a “ great” book, but I do not care, so long as she continues to write 
books of such gay wisdom. 

Descriptive passages of great beauty are found in many books, but less often is 
a first novel so characterized by them, and by general beauty of writing, as The 
Mulberry Tree. Its faults are many and obvious. It is too hurried, for one thing. 
More time and space might have made the characters emerge more clearly, with 
sharper distinctions and dividing lines, and might have given the plot more chance 
__ to grow to its true proportions. Nevertheless, there is much to commend it. 
“Trees mean life to me, not Death,” said Alison. . . ‘‘ There they stand, quite still, 
while the earth spins, and we dash about so aimlessly—drawing through their roots 
all they need. Within themselves all development takes place : new buds, new leaves, 
flowers, and fruit are put out from that old trunk—it has all gone on inside the bark, 
surely and inevitably. They know everything they need to know ; they have a secret we 
human beings lack.” 
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_ Ina way, it is a remarkably young book—young with a sweet loveliness, a capturing 
_ of some elusive essence of youth, and with promise of more to come from the same 
__ writer, for such acute and tender perception may well be expected to bear more 
_ perfect written fruit. The best and strongest part of this book is in Alison’s sad under- 
_ standing of Anthony. It is a short book and plainly labelled a first novel. Let us see 
_ the next one, and hope that in it the writer takes us more to that Ireland which she 
seems to know and love. : 
Among the other books in this list there are two by writers who have written before 
_ and often. In the front pages of Mungo, there is quite a long list of the author’s other 
_ works. This book begins fairly well, but there has been so much of miners in fiction that 
_ it becomes difficult to read on about some more miners. Zola and D. H. Lawrence, to 
~ say nothing of the papers more or less open the eyes to the conditions and life of the 
_ miner. It is distressing to know and be unable to change things. But Mungo does not go 
- onandon about miners. Indeed, it changes rapidly from milieu to milieu. Too rapidly ; 
and there is a shifting back and forth from character to character with great suddenness. 
_ There is a momentary and a fleeting bit of good description ; a short interval of 
_ getting settled with the people—and then an abrupt change, leaving the reader 
not quite sure that the move was the right one. When you want to know more about 
a character, he or she immediately disappears, and another one is in the foreground. 
The last book of Lucas Malet, unfinished at her death, has been completed 
: by her niece, Gabrielle Vallings, who says in her introduction : 
: “T never believe a book alive until the characters stand on the other side of the table 
and defy me. They go their own way, not mine—that is delicious !” she once told me. 
Re In this faith I have completed the novel. Lucas Malet’s characters were alive and 
somewhat defiant before I touched the book, that portion of it already in existence— 
it being her habit to polish as she wrote. 


: : ‘ id 
_ The Private Life of Mr. Justice Syme may or may not be as Lucas Malet wou 
. = had ee re es it is good as any unfinished work completed by another 
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CAMILLA’S BANQUET. By One or Her Guests. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE REST IS LIES. By Martin Carey. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

CAPSTAN BARS. By Davin W. Bone. The Porpoise Press. 8s. 6d. 

BROWNIE. By Grorce Gissinc. Oxford University Press. 40s. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAM AND YSOLT. By THomas oF BRITAIN. 
Translated by RocEr S. Loomis. Oxford University Press. ros. 
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'AMILLA’S BANQUET is so unusual a book that it is not an easy one to review. i 

It is so very good in substance and so disappointing in treatment that, on the 
latter score, it would be easy to dismiss it altogether as being irritatingly priggish. — 
It would certainly appear to be so if read in a casual manner, and indeed, in spite — 
of the evident quality of the writing the first thirty or forty pages are prejudicial _ 
to the book. The nameléss author has wished to propound to her readers certain 
views of faith and philosophy applied to life, and she has found the Symposium to — 
be the best form for presenting her arguments. Her circle is one of women, — 
her Socrates, Camilla. And this is where the book fails. It may be the result 
of centuries of prejudice or of the unequal struggle between the sexes. Camilla’s 
remarks upon the problems of existence are profound, and pregnant with wisdom ; 
but out of her mouth comes the clue to the weak spot in the book : ‘‘ No one must 
say that women have a Symposium on Love over buns and tea.”’ That just about 
describes the trouble. The whole book is impregnated with an atmosphere of buns 
and tea. Beautifully written though it is, there remains at the end of it the same 
impression that is received on the first page : that it was written with intent to improve 
the occasion with lofty principles and edifying sentiments. A group of earnest and 
noble women, discussing ethical problems whenever they meet, inevitably exhales an - 
atmosphere of intellectual frumpishness. The author herself must have felt a shadow 
of the ridiculous falling across the long sunlit living-room that she describes, for 
otherwise she would never have made such an apt remark to proceed from the mouth 
of her feminine philosopher. She has striven to avoid such pitfalls by introducing 
one or two contemporary types, but these have failed to convince, for, beneath the 
surface, they too are but reflections of Camilla’s flawless standards. Thus, the cynic, 
the agnostic, the much-belaboured Modern Woman are represented without being 
really representative. And now we come to the real value of the book: its great 
beauty and the profound wisdom of some of its utterances. There are many passages 


that I should like to quote if there were more space, for they are excellent aphorisms 
on life in general. 


As for Hypocrisy, it is a subtle enemy, Ianthe, and you must keep more than one eye 

onit. Generation after generation expels Hypocrisy with loud self-applause, each time by 

a different door ; and always it returns and helps to handle the pitchfork. There is a 

form of it, you know, which pays attention to evil on the pretext of exposing it, but really 

from a secret liking for what is ugly and base. _ 
Again : 


_ You cannot prevent societies from having ideals, and the ideals of the community— 
simply as ideals—have a way of interfering with the liberty of individuals. ; 


There are many more such, and when it comes to descriptive passages who shall 
deny the austere moonlit quality of the following lines ? ‘ 
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It must have been nearly midnight. The glow of sunset and the glow of sunrise held 

the world encircled by a band of wan and tender light, a little flushed here and there with 

: a warmer colour. A velvet darkness lay over the land, and from above the sparkling rays 
of hundreds of stars fell softly through the dark blue air and sank into the shadows of 
earth. Only the tips of a few tall trees seemed conscious of their beams. 


This is, after all, lovely writing, and it far outweighs the little details which irritate. 

The first half of Mr. Carey’s book bears a striking resemblance to the catalogue 
of an untidy but artistically run travel bureau. Across nearly every page flicker 
innumerable glimpses of all the ends of the earth shaken together, and then, like 
dice, tumbled hurriedly out on to the paper. Thus we read : 

Rome—where I first stood on the Capitol and looked down the Forum, yellow one 
afternoon after rain... The sea around the Lizard, with its lovely hues of peacock ; 
the smell of Cornish heath, and two baby seagulls that ran upon the rocks. The roofs 
of Bergerac from an hotel window. Drinking Chateau Margaux, 1899—that was great 
beauty too. The Newfoundland fishing fleet in harbour at St. Malo—all sails set, and 
every ship blazoned with banners for a great saint. A boy playing by a well-head in Venice. 
Driving up from the hot Mediterranean to the Col di Nave, through an old hill-town, 
across a drawbridge, to see an Alpine meadow studded with pools of sapphire gentians. 
And one evening at Capetown.... 


_ And so, bewilderingly, it continues, page after page. It reads rather like a supplement 
_ to The Great Lover. On one line we are at Zurich and on the next among the tropical 
_ ferns of New Zealand—Mr. Carey has certainly travelled. He has visited the loveliest 
places of the world and he has experienced those sensuous joys reserved for artists 
__ and impressionable people. His catalogue of the great wines that he has tasted are 
alone a revelation. Capri he knows well and loves, but all the same, we have a 
- suspicion that, engaging as he finds life on the Continent, Mr. Carey finds England 
more engaging still ; which is why her abuses stink in his nostrils. His outbursts 
- of fury become him more than his moods either of introspection or retrospection. 
Raging with indignation he writes : 

And still the gutter Press goes on ; lauding money no matter how it is made, fostering 
hatred and suspicion, and a stupid and narrow and hysterical patriotism, that is nothing 
like real patriotism ; telling people how to live. And the mob, which is too tired or too 
frightened to think for itself, believes it’s true, and sets to work to make the world a still 
more horrible place to live in. 

E Many people will enjoy this book in spite of its patchy composition. Deep feeling 
and sincerity lie at its very heart. 

Capstan Bars is another, yet a very different volume of recollections. An 
_ atmosphere faintly reminiscent of chloroform drifted down the corridors of 
_ Mr. Carey’s book, but here there is no room for neurosis nor the war-begotten 
_ maladie-du-siécle. In Captain Bone’s writing there is abounding virility and a fine 
- command of robustly balanced phrasing. A notice on the inside of the wrapper 
_ describes him as: 

.- One of the few sailors still on the active list who served an apprenticeship in sail and 
a heard the chanties sung by old-time seamen. 

His book, therefore, is the result of long experience and is a most interesting study 
of these chanties which he has been at great pains to have transcribed exactly as he 
“heard them; and he is anxious to impress his readers with the fact that latter-day 
renderings are only too frequently idealised versions of the old working-songs which, 
- often improvised, served to urge on the team-work of generations of seamen. For 
_ when, straining together upon halyard or capstan in bitter weather till their muscles 
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cracked or the cordage biting through rugged skin tore at the raw flesh of their frozen 
hands, their spirits failed them ; then unity of feeling was required, and the need 
for a thundering chorus that stressed by a word or two the precise moment of haulage. — 
Until 1900, to quote Captain Bone : 
New methods, new gear, new voyages effected changes in the manner of handling 
ship, but the characteristic text of the working singer remained not greatly altered in all 
the years. Stoutly conservative of tradition, consistently natural—for the sea washes out 
all pretences as cleanly as it sweeps the decks—he followed the shipman’s good practice 
of revealing his own sea life. Rogue and hero, he has come under many inspections 
since Chaucer. . . .reported him as “‘ a good felawe withal,” but it is the seaman himself 
who has franked his own portrait and the summary of his sea-faring into the text of his 
working songs. ‘ 
This quotation alone suffices to indicate the quality of the prose, and the same quality 
is to be found on almost every page of the book. Miss Freda Bone, the author’s — 
daughter, has furnished some appropriate, if a trifle angular, woodcuts in illustration 
of the various chanties that are treated of. 

That it should have taken three editors ten years and much research to establish 
George Gissing as the author of seven very short stories that, mostly unsigned, — 
appeared in the Chicago newspapers some fifty-five years ago is a matter for not a 
little admiration at their assiduity. 

At the best, however, satisfaction with this achievement must be mainly that of | 
having resuscitated every scrap of journalism attributable to Gissing during his trying — 
period of bitter penury in the Chicago winter of 1876. The editors themselves do 
not conceal their doubts as to the authenticity of some of the stories but, bearing — 
in mind certain indisputable facts: (1) that Gissing was one of the few writers i 
contributing original short stories to the Chicago Tribune ; (2) that the stories were 
mainly about England and homely English characters ; (3) that the writing bears 
strong traces of the dreariness which pervades most of Gissing’s later work ; they 
have had at least firm foundations upon which to base their theories of authorship. 
As stories themselves these reprints are mostly poor and immature. The latent love 
of pedantry which was so characteristic of Gissing is already apparent while the 
masterful strokes of delineation, the outcome of his maturity, are altogether absent. 
Here and there sentences of a drily humorous nature appear, but these are solitary 
occurrences happening like a shaft of sunlight in a grey and narrow alley. 

Browmte, the only authenticated contribution, appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. It is a curious story lacking the customary drabness of description, and there 
is almost a Brontéian touch of elemental fantasy in its imaginative and slightly morbid 
idea. The other tales vary in subject and quality and will be interesting to admirers 
of Gissing’s work. In particular this is a collector’s edition and is most beautifully 
produced. 

In leaving to the last Professor Loomis’ translation of the tale of Tristram and 
Ysolt no discourtesy is intended. Thomas of Britain’s romance is without a parallel 
saving for the Morte d’ Arthur. This is already an accepted fact. But it is hard to decide 
upon the form that such a translation should take. As it is, the volume under 
discussion is midway between Malory and the sham archaism of William Morris. 
Would simple present-day English have done as well? It would be interesting to 
see how the experiment would read. Professor Loomis has written a rather involved® 
introduction, but it is most informative regarding fresh sources from which have 
been obtained material tracing the development, through various lands, of the 
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SONG AND ITS FOUNTAINS. By A. E. Macmillan. 5s. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT POETRY. By L. A. G. Stronc. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 

‘THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY. By Hucu Lyon. Arnold. 6s. 

THE en OF THE WAY. By Cecity Hatracu. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
7s. 6d. 

_ DWELLERS IN ARCADY. By R. L. Garzs. The Sheldon Press. ss. 

ON LOVE. By A. R. Orace. The Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. 

CLERVIS AND BELAMIE. By C. and L. Sanprorp. The Boar’s Head, 
Heathercombe. 21s. 


a HE Golden Age is all about us, and we can, if we will. . . . have vision once 
#2 more of the ancient Beauty,” writes the author of The Candle of Vision, 
and in Song and its Fountains he takes us along some of the paths which lead back 
_ to “ faery lands forlorn.” To bring every human being, from the schoolboy to the man- 
_ in-the-street, towards some comprehension of the poet’s vision, is also the endeavour 
_ both of Mr. Strong and of Mr. Lyon, and these three books are well read and con- 
_ sidered together, for all three writers are trying to explain the same phenomenon in 
_ different ways. All three ask “‘ what is poetry?’ No one of them can answer, 
_ although two of them are themselves poets, but they can tell us how and when and 
where it is present, can demonstrate to us the power which “ turns all things to 
_ loveliness ” and “‘ subdues to union all irreconcilable things ” and this they all three 
_ succeed in doing most admirably. 

__A. E.’s book is no mere “‘ phantasy built by a poet about his life and poetry,”’ as 
_he himself modestly suggests, but is a solemn tracking of “ the congregation of 
_ desires” which express themselves in his song to their fountains, which are in 
_ childhood, in sleep, and somewhere more remote than either of those, in “ some 
commerce between an inner and an outer being.” He describes the moment where 
_ the soul “‘ in its first kiss of the body renews an ancient love,” and “‘ in this kiss,’’ he 
_ avers, “ are born all the desires which brought it back to the world.” But in discussing 
_“ how poetry is born in us,” he is no less emphatic than are Messrs. Strong and Lyon 
_ in stressing the need for labour to work out the inspiration, to convert the thought into 
_words, although, as Mr. Lyon adds, ‘“‘ the more a man has studied the work of other 
_ poets the more fitted will he be to transmit the message should it come to him, yet 
_by no labour can he start that message on its way.” 

Song and its Fountains, although the most profound of these three interpretations 
of poetry, is written with infinite clarity and simplicity, and is more complete an 
explanation of, and an apology for, poetry—if any be needed—than Mr. Strong or 
Mr. Lyon’s books, excellent though these latter are. For A. E. is writing in the 
first person, of what has happened to him. Mr. Strong and Mr Lyon are writing 
‘subjectively, in the third person of “ the poet.”’ For example, Mr. Strong writes : 
When we call certain passages inspired, we really mean that they are the work of a 
mystical communication, in which the poet is a half-conscious receiver, the victim of a 
possession he may neither invoke, control, nor keep by any effort of his. Something 
has been added to the natural man. 

Or, as Mr. Lyon puts it: 
The wind which blows upon the fading coal obeys no human summons ; there are 
some things a man must leave to God, and among them is inspiration, 
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Whereas A. E. confesses : 

To me it was only after long reverie that a song would come, as a bird might fly out 
of the vast hollows of the air. There was always an element of the unsuspected in the 
poetry itself, for it broke in upon, and deflected the normal current of consciousness. 
The words often would rush swiftly from hidden depths of consciousness and be fashioned 
by an act with which the working brain had but little to do. 


For him, song rises out of the unconscious ; a spirit which transcends the soul, 
smites itself upon the soul, and because it is universal, “‘ we are haunted by it in 
every notion of mind,” and it “is at the end of every way.” Yet, he admits, “ my 
friend Yeats believes poetry to be fashioned by the more conscious mind,” and 
concedes that “‘ one part of us is seer, and another creator.” 
It is with the creative, rather than the contemplative, side of poetry that both 
Mr. Strong and Mr. Lyon deal. Mr. Strong wisely defines the good poem “ as that 
in which imagination and intellect are perfectly fused” ; in “ the white heat of 
creation ” both must be so intermingled that none can say which is which, and he 
insists that if we would have the poetic inspiration we must rightly prepare 
ourselves for it. He offers no short cuts to the writing or the understanding of poetry, 
but he does explain how far commonsense can take us, and succeeds in dispelling 
the prejudices of those who complain it is difficult and unreal. Mr. Lyon, like Mr. 
Strong, is trying to make poetry appreciated, rather than endeavouring to explain, 
with A. E., the nature of inspiration, but, as he truly says “‘ only by trying to write 
verse will you come to appreciate poetry at its right value,” and he wants his readers" 
to realize “‘ that writing verse is as natural and noble an occupation for a boy as 
playing games.” He and Mr. Strong both rebel against the current notion that writing 
verse is a thing shameful and unmanly—an activity it is nobler, more virile to be 
without ; both want their readers to become what the Elizabethans were: ‘“‘ as proud 
to write well as to fight well.” The “‘ poetry of exaltation ” will, as Synge said, 
always be the highest, but Mr. Lyon is very right when he advises the schoolchildren 
he was primarily addressing to scribble verses on their own account. For to-day we 
are grown far too fond of having things done for us, hearers of the word we are only, 
now we are saved from strumming by gramophone and wireless, saved from daubing 
by picture galleries and museums and exhibitions and broadcasts on art : why play 
an instrument badly when the divinest artists will perform for you for a few shillings ? 
Why smear canvases ineffectively when the world’s masterpieces are yours for a few 
pence ? Why write poetry when you can read it and hear it ? Because it is better to 
strum and daub and scribble for oneself than to watch the greatest other people 
doing it—because not only joy, but knowledge also, lies in creation, even more than. 
in the thing created. But we must scribble our bad verses in order that we may come 
to understand poetry : for the poet writes for himself alone, and his solutions of his 
problems are ours only in so far as we share the problems ; we cannot expect the 
poet to “ edit his vision so that a stock-jobber may understand it.” Mr. Lyon takes 
his small boys—and his grown-up readers too, of all sizes and ages, on a wonderful 
voyage of discovery. He has admirable passages about the making of patterns, about 
rhythm and rhyme and the raw material. Mr. Strong teaches us not only to follow 
ee crt . ae es penetrate the innermost secrets of poetic form. 
y of metaphor and simile, of the shaping of rhyming 
and blank verse ; but perhaps Mr. Strong’s best chapter is “‘ The Poetic Approach 
7 Reality, while Mr. Lyon is most illuminating in “ And Now to Work,” 
Mv et rye cose me a ee ?” Mr. Strong is a little too “ chatty,” 
p g—the former, one feels, is standing a Philistine an 
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instructive drink at the pub, reasoning with him as man to man, the latter is sometimes 
a little the schoolmaster unbuttoning : but both are admirably sincere and direct. 

Miss Hallach’s anthology is Catholic not only in the Roman sense : her very varied 
store includes gems from George Fox, Aquinas, Renan, St. Teresa, Spenser and 
John Buchan, as well as from hundreds more. It is a pleasant book, but, like all 
anthologies, it is essentially individual, there is in it much that will please all, and 
not a little will please none. There are some unexpected revelations : who would 
suspect St. Bernard of ‘‘ He alone is God who can never be sought in vain, not even 
when he cannot be found ” ? (shades of Abelard and Arnold absolve him !). Or who 
would guess it was Aquinas said ‘‘ Whatsoever is true, by whomsoever it is spoken, 
proceeds from the Holy Ghost ”’ ? There is perhaps too much that is included simply 
from the piety of its aspiration, too little that in itself is first-rate, for the lay reader, 
but whoso delves into this book will find plentiful reward for his digging. 

Dwellers in Arcady is a collection of essays in folklore selected from the writings 
of R. L. Gales, who died as Vicar of Gedney in 1927. They are all tinged with a gentle 
Anglican melancholy, a wistful regret for the passing in England of the charming 
Catholic customs that took fright at the Reformation, but still thrive abroad. Gales 
must have been a very engaging, scholarly divine, something of a philologist, 
something of an anthropologist, yet having wide and very human sympathies and 
not a little humour. ‘“‘ To-day the name given at the font is toujours Gladys,”’ he 
moans, after giving us a recital of the great Christian names, sonorous in their 
enumeration as diapason stops. His essays on the “ Love of the Three Kings,” on 
_ Judas and the Devil, on spiders and Christian birds and old-world places are mellow 
with a pre-war calm and content that are unknown to us: the Edwardian country 
vicarage is as remote as Mr. Cole’s Blecheley. Pleasant, indeed, are these essays— but 
hardly worth reprinting. 

Mr. Orage divides love into instructive, emotional and conscious, and proceeds 
to ally these divisions to the sciences of chemistry, biology and psychology. It is 
difficult to know what, if anything, is left of Mr. Orage’s Tibetan original in this very 
’ twentieth-century pamphlet, but we suspect it hides in the examples of the man who 
hung a bell round his neck to caution women he was in love, and therefore dangerous,or 
the man of Borna who was a catalyst. Beyond an excellent distinction between 
creation and procreation and the advice to let go as lightly as we have taken hold, 
Mr. Orage has not much to contribute to his subject, which has, indeed, been 
better dealt with before. 

Clervis and Bellamie is a miserably poor copy of Aucassin and Nicolette—lacking 
all the qualities of the original and having none of its own. It is not worth printing, 
nor illustrating, and bad as print and illustrations are, they are hard put to it to match 
the story. That anyone should give a shilling for this book, let alone the guinea that 
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SIR ROBERT WILSON : A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS. By Giovanni Costican. Madison (U.S.A.). (No price.) 


STUDIES IN SUBLIME FAILURE. By Suane Les iz. Benn. 15s. 
GOLDEN HORN. By F. Yeats-Brown. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Currrorp Bax. Peter Davies. 5s. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Mona Witson. Peter Davies. 5s. 


jee the way from Wisconsin comes a prize essay (for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in that University), dealing not, as might have been supposed, 
with any question of metaphysics, or what in England used to be called “ moral 
stinks,” but tracing, step by step, the career of a long-forgotten English soldier 
and politician of the period of the Napoleonic wars. Sir Robert Wilson, soldier of 
fortune, Radical politician, amateur diplomatist, was an example of a strange type 
of fighting man which is apparently produced only in these islands, is found more 
frequently in the Navy than in the Army, and was a good deal commoner a hundred 
years ago than it is to-day. Wilson was in the direct tradition of Cochrane and Sidney 
Smith. No wonder the Duke of Wellington disliked him ! Jervis dismissed Sidney 
Smith as a bombastic gas-bag, and even Nelson, after reading some of his letters, 
observed acidly that great talkers do the least. Both were compelled to revise 
their opinions—as Wellington revised his of Wilson. 

The truth is—we can see it so plainly now—that the undisciplined violence of 
these demagogic sailors and soldiers, if directed into the proper channels, might have 
powerfully served their country’s cause instead of being merely a political nuisance. 
Wilson, although he could empty the House of Commons in five minutes with his 
Jacobin platitudes about the rights of man, would lead a Radical mob in Hyde Park 
with the same reckless courage with which he had led his Portuguese regiments into 
action in the Peninsular War. Employed in some minor capacity in the diplomatic 
service, he was always going behind our ambassador’s back and obtaining startling 
and often inconvenient statements of policy from foreign governments ; and those 
who criticised him never saw that he was far too good a man to have been left to climb 
the back stairs. Unstable he was, and wildly optimistic ; but always with a touch of 
genius when his enthusiasm was aroused—in fact, a thoroughly interesting character. 
No English writer has yet worked carefully through his journals and correspondence 
in the British Museum, nor the great mass of material in the War Office, the Foreign 
Office and the Public Record Office. We have left that to Wisconsin. And Wisconsin, 
if it will forgive the slang, has ‘‘ done us proud.” 

Regarded as a “ life ” of Sir Robert Wilson, the book is not entirely satisfactory. 
For instance, his military activities are very briefly dismissed. Wilson first became 
known to the public as the author of a popular history of the Egyptian Campaign of 
1800 ; yet his personal share in that campaign is summarized here in a dozen words. 
We are told that he “ gained personal distinction,” and that ‘“ he distinguished 
himself on numerous occasions by his reckless bravery,”’ but we get no details of 
any kind. The omission is deliberate. Professor Costigan set himself to examine 
certain specified historical material, and he gives us the result. He has not attempted 
a full-length “ life.” That the military side of Wilson’s career fills so few of his pages 
is a mere accident. It does not present the book from being extraordinarily readable. 


— 
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It is written, not only with learning, but with a pleasant, unobtrusive sense of humour. 
For a University publication it contains a surprising amount of misprints, and its 
general appearance is undistinguished. But it is not for me to look Wisconsin’s gift- 
horse in the mouth. 

Mr. Shane Leslie invites criticism, perhaps deliberately, by his provocative title. 
His five “sublime failures ” are the late Lord Curzon, Moreton Frewen, Cardinal 
Newman, Parnell and Coventry Patmore. I should think that almost anyone, on a 
moment’s reflection, could dash off half-a-dozen lists more appropriate to the title. 
As to Newman we may doubt the failure ; as to Mr. Moreton Frewen, the sublimity ; 
as to Parnell and Coventry Patmore, both. The only indisputable case is Curzon’s. 
However, the title matters littl—except as an example of that verbal giddiness 
which is always getting Mr. Shane Leslie into trouble with the stricter critics. I 
found the book delightful, as I find almost everything that he writes. It does not 
matter to me that he seems hardly able to control his words, that he never seems to 
look back upon what he has written—that, for instance, in the Newman chapter, 
with that famous hymn running in his head, he should use the adjective “ garish ” 
again and again—it does not matter because it is all part of his method, which is to 
write as he talks, or as we all wish we could talk. It is a method perfectly suited to a 
book of this kind. The most striking chapter is that on Curzon. It is not a friendly 
estimate ; some may even find it unfair ; but it is Mr. Shane Leslie at his best. Lord 
Curzon, he says, died without religion : 


Here was a man often ridiculous and futile, but at his rare greatest one of England’s 
great men, His was no ordinary shade passing through the mists of death and oblivion. 
Some fading splendour of his pomp and power must have followed such strength of 
character into the next world. In some celestial jungle, poised upon the white elephant of 
Death with his Blessed Damosel at his side, we can imagine Lord Curzon entering the 
realm of the unimaginable. And if his companion were allowed to console him for his 
alleged unworthiness to rule the Empire, she might have pointed to an approaching 
stage of Empire, which was perhaps less worthy of his guidance. 


Major Yeats-Brown has not written a new book—he has re-written an old one ; 
and it is, therefore, a little difficult to know what to say about it. That the author of 
Bengal Lancer should have found any difficulty in thinking of a new subject is, of 
course, unbelievable. And he must have known that the whole world was waiting 
for it. Why, in these circumstances, he should have preferred to paraphrase a book 
he had already published, under a different title, thirteen years ago I cannot explain. 
By far the larger and more important part of Golden Horn is taken from this earlier 
work, which purported to describe the author’s capture by the ‘Turks in Mesopotamia, 
his imprisonment and eventual escape. It was an excellent little book ; I remember 
reviewing it enthusiastically. What its author has now done is to cut out twenty or 
thirty pages (or possibly more), add a few details which he evidently thought it better 
to omit in 1919, and paraphrase, or merely copy out, all the rest ! I readily agree 
that the book is improved. Most of the “‘ cuts ” and other changes are for the better. 
As a new edition of the 1919 book it is very welcome. But what more can one say ? 

It remains only to note the introductory chapters of Golden Horn. These have 
nothing at all to do with Major Yeats-Brown’s personal adventures, but consist 
of a brilliant little description of Constantinople in the time of Abdul Hamid and 
just before the war, written in the style of a sensational French novel. In describing 
Abdul Hamid’s personal relations with the ladies of his harem—poor little Maste 
Alem, for instance, who at the last moment was prevented by the revolution from 
sharing his bed—with his chief eunuchs and Ministers of State, Major Yeats-Brown 
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seems to have gone for most of his facts to an obscure French work, of doubtful 
authority, which I confess I have never read. But re-written by him, with all his — 


wonderful descriptive power, it will undoubtedly acquire an authority with the general 
public which it has never possessed nor deserved. 


That is the whole book. It is amazingly well written. These opening chapters, | 
like all the rest, go with an exhilarating swing. They make us look forward, more 


hungrily than ever, to the appearance of the author’s next real book. 

There can be few better subjects for a rapid character sketch in thirty thousand 
words than the great Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Clifford Bax, after handsomely acknow- 
ledging his authorities, proceeds with a charming modesty to put forward his own 
theory of Leonardo’s elusive character. Personally I have found it entirely convincing. 
It is not an altogether attractive picture, yet extremely interesting, unforgettable, 
like one of Leonardo’s own paintings. There is something aloof, inhuman, abnormal 
about it. Neither his virtues nor his vices were those of ordinary men. ‘“‘ There 
can have been few men so highly mentalised as Leonardo,” says Mr. Clifford Bax, 
‘‘ and it is precisely this extreme mentalisation which is most likely to deliver a man, 
for good or ill, from bondage to an animal instinct.” Leonardo, in his view, was 
** a man who loathed life but found it inexhaustibly interesting.” There may be some 
exaggeration here. That doesn’t matter if it brings you nearer to understanding one 
of the greatest men that ever lived. It did that for me, and I am grateful. And it is 
in gratitude that I will venture to point out one or two historical ‘‘ howlers ” which 
should be put right in the next edition. On page 83, Louis XIII of France is con- 
fused with Louis XII ; and on page 93 the French lilies are described as “* the emblem 
of the Bourbons,” and we are left to infer that Francis I (to whom a bunch of lilies 
was presented) was a member of that family. This is bad history ; but it does not 
affect the very illuminating character sketch of Leonardo. 

Queen Elizabeth is equally well dealt with, though in a more detached, coldly 
competent, even slightly contemptuous tone. The Virgin Queen, if she looks down 
upon the world to-day, may fairly claim that few other characters in history could 
have emerged alive from such a biographical flood as has swept over her in recent 
years. She may not like being told that she had a “‘ limited and sluggish imagination,” 
though undoubtedly it is a fact. But on the whole I think she would approve this 
little book as a model of sound learning and common sense. 
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THE GREEK VIEW OF POETRY. By E. E. Sixzs. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By B. F. C. ATKINSON. Faber and Faber. 1 5s. 


THE EPYLLION FROM THEOCRITUS TO OVID. By M. Marjori£z Crump. 
Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


VERGIL AND SOUTH AFRICA. By T. J. Haaruorr. Blackwell. 6s. 
HALF-LINES AND REPETITIONS IN VERGIL. By JoHN Sparrow. Claren- 


don Press. tos. 
CICERO. By Gaston Dexayen. Dent. ros. 6d. 


4 Bova Greek View of Poetry, unlike some of the books on our list, is a straight- 
forward work of which the contents are adequately described by the title. It 

deals, as the loose cover awkwardly, but quite accurately, tells us, ‘‘ with the critical 
_ theories and . . . the popular appreciation of their own poetry by the Greeks,” and 
__ is intended not only for students but for others interested in the history of criticism. 
There was room for such a book in English and the author, as was to be expected of 
him, has discharged his task competently and clearly ; and the readers intended will 
welcome it, and may follow Mr. Sikes in the confidence that they are in the hands 
of a safe guide ; though some knowledge of the Greeks and their literature is needed. 
One criticism, however, will occur to some of them. Mr. Sikes has very definite 
views on the right principles of criticism and is a little severe on the Greeks when 
they are not in accord with him. He finds them nearly all infected with a moralistic 
bias, or preoccupied with technique. No critic, not even Aristotle, receives hearty 
praise till he comes to Longinus. This is less than justice. The Greeks, it is true, did 
criticize poetry on moral grounds, but the great authors did not make the cardinal 
mistake of confounding moral and artistic standards. Plato, for instance, banishes 
Homer from the Ideal State, but he does so with every mark of honour and even of 
_ affection : he never doubts that, edifying or not, he is the greatest of poets. And if 
_ Aristophanes attacks Euripides on moral grounds, he criticizes him, qua poet, on 
grounds of form and style. The Greeks did not, as some later writers did, confound 
the merit of a man’s poetry, as such, with its moral effect ; they merely held that 
poetry was in the last resort less important than morality, an opinion for which there 
- is still something to be said. And as for the preoccupation with technique, which 
Mr. Sikes finds even in Aristotle’s poetics, this defect, if it is one, is at least thoroughly 
- characteristic. The Greeks limited themselves instinctively to the attainable and 
definite. Principles of structure and technique could be defined and studied with profit, 
the ultimate mystery of poetry could not be probed, still less defined ; so Plato and 
most Greeks werecontentto say that the poet was Qeiac, inspired. The attempts toprobe 
it are great fun, but have we got much further than Plato ? Longinus made one of 
these attempts, but if he were Greek at all, he is far from the classical period. 

The Greek Language, which is the first of a projected series of volumes on the 
“Great Languages,” is an interesting experiment. In some 350 pages, all told, the 
author, Dr. Atkinson, sets out to combine a history of the language with a history of 
literature, or in other words, he gives us at once philology, historical grammar, and 
literary criticism. More than that he illustrates his points throughout by long citations 
of Greek authors given both in the original and in translation. It is a bold attempt, 
but on the whole successful. He has packed a vast amount of sound information into 
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a small space, and yet contrived to be readable, though the chapter on phonetics will 
be rather a hard nut for the non-specialists whom, as he tells us in the preface, he 
hopes to attract. The language claims most of his space, but in the chapters on 


Literature, though cramped for space, he makes good points, and brings out well — 


some leading characteristics of an author’s style. The chapters on later Greek are 
especially interesting, and notably that on the Greek of the New Testament, and the 


numerous quotations from papyri are very welcome. In a work so comprehensive — 
there must be disputable points, but there is very little actual error, though the date 


assigned to Apollonius Rhodius on p. 278 is wrong ; possibly a misprint. _ 
Not every classical scholar would be prepared to say off-hand what constitutes an 


‘Epyllion,” and the reader will pardon us for reminding him that it is the name — 


applied to the miniature epics which came into fashion in the Alexandrine period, 
at the time when Callimachus was declaring that “‘ a big book was a big nuisance.” 
The subject has not attracted many students, for few specimens survive, and most of 
those that do are rather curious than great. Nevertheless it was worth study, and Dr. 
Crump’s work upon it is interesting and competent and gives evidence of wide 
research. In dealing with the Greek writers she is straitened by lack of material, but 
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she uses the scanty evidence well and gives at least a plausible account of the develop- — 
ment of this curious form of art, and the various forms it assumed. When she comes ~ 
to the Romans, the material is fuller, and she takes full advantage of it. When the © 
reader reaches the end, he will feel that he has not only gained a clearer idea of the © 
Epyllion itself, but, what is more important, a fresh insight into the work of the poets — 


who employed it, including Vergil, in the Fourth Georgic and the Sixth Eclogue. 
Many interesting points emerge from this enquiry, the most interesting perhaps is 
this: the Epyllion in its developed form with main theme, contrasted episode, 


me Ip ees 


digression and so on, is a highly elaborate and artificial affair ; a strait-jacket, one feels — 


for the poet. But in reading the end of the Fourth Georgic no uninstructed reader is 


conscious of the machinery ; when he turns to the Ciris, it sticks out and he cannot — 


miss it. This brings home once more the familiar fact that behind most forms of 
classical art and literature there is an elaborate structure invisible to the uninitiated, 
which becomes visible only when the work is bungled. In Dr. Crump’s work the 
defects visible are not numerous, but in the early part the argument is at times rather 
obscure, and the proof-reading of the Greek words and passages has been very 
imperfect. 

_ Vergil and South Africa is an unexpected title, and one naturally begins by wonder- 
ing what Vergil has to do with South Africa, and expects something fantastic ; but 
after a page or two one finds that the author, who is a Professor in the University of 
the Witwatersrand, knows what he is doing, and is doing it very well. He knows his 
Vergil and is steeped in his spirit. He begins by showing us, in some interesting 
examples, how closely some of Vergil’s precepts in the Georgics are reflected in the 
practice of the Boer farmer. Then he goes on to draw a parallel between the qualities 
of the Boer and the virtus and gravitas of the Roman, and supports his case by giving 
some noble stories of the old Voortrekkers, which will be new to most English readers, 
and which in themselves make the book worth reading. Then he comes to his main 
thesis. He sees in Vergil’s attitude to the Roman Empire a lesson for his own country- 
men, and calls on them, while clinging to their old virtues, to welcome the wider 
culture with which they, like the Romans, have been brought in contact. This part, 
like the rest of the book, is marked by fulness of knowledge and a fine sincerity. We 
wish the author many readers both here and in South Africa. 


Mr. Sparrow’s book on Vergil, unlike the last, is definitely meant for scholars. In it 
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_ he discusses the incomplete lines, of which there are 59 in the Aeneid, and the lines 


which are repeated once or more. His conclusion is that a few of both were intended 
to remain, but the rest were stop-gaps, which would have been altered on revision. 
The argument is careful and sensible and the book is worth reading for the light it 
throws on Vergil’s methods, but the conclusions in this case can never be final. Do 
what one will, the argument must be circular. You must decide which lines Vergil 
meant to keep from your ideas of his principles and methods, and these you infer 
in part from the very lines in question. There is further the possibility, seldom noticed 
by scholars, that Vergil had not made up his mind on the point. Yet that, on several 
grounds, is far from unlikely. 

The new life of Cicero by M. Gaston Delayen has all the charm of a detective 


_ story, for it raises problems which are really difficult to solve. First, the work of 


which this is a translation has been crowned by the French Academy, and the reader 
has the pleasure of discovering why, for it is certainly not obvious. The writer 
has read widely and quotes freely from authors of all periods, and his pages are lively 


_ enough, for he has neglected nothing that could make them sensational and spicy ; 
- but his methods are curiously uncritical. He fills in those episodes of Cicero’s life 
which are not recorded by history with picturesque details culled from writers of 


various dates, often inapplicable ; and he slips into surprising statements and in- 


_ accuracies. Cicero’s client Cleuntius Avitus (sic) is said to have been accused by the 
_ poet Ennius, who had been dead a century (p.go) ; Mark Antony becomes the brother 


of his uncle (p. 113) ; on page 140 a very familiar line of Cicero is misquoted ; on 
page 146 an equally familiar phrase from the letters is mistranslated ; and so on. 
These and many other slips are apparently due to the author ; others still more 


numerous, such as “ civis romanum sum” (p. 88); and the Furious Hercules of 


Seneca (p. 95), may be due to the compositor or the translator, but on the whole one 
is left wondering how a writer who knows so much could have tripped so often. 


And our problem is still more baffling. One chapter is headed “‘ The Catinae of the 


Republic,” and in it we learn that catinae means “ cats” and that this name was 


applied to some notorious ladies in the time of Cicero ; we are even warned in a note 
_ that the word is not connected with the French catin. In that note the author does not 
tell us, however, the source of his information, and that is unkind, for catina is a 


word unknown to classical Latin and to the editors of Cicero. Perhaps it was for 


this discovery that the work was crowned, for the information is certainly new. If 
not for that, it may have been crowned as an essay in a new type of biography, for the 
author has evidently made it his aim not so much to tell us anything new about Cicero, 

‘as to make his story a peg on which to hang much miscellaneous information on 


Roman manners and customs. This aim it certainly fulfils and it may be recommended 


_ to those who desire such information in a painless form. The work is stated on the 
first page to contain an appreciation by M. Raymond Poincaré ; it would be more 


a 


accurate to say that it contains the facsimile of a letter in which he tactfully declines a 


tt ite an appreciation. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CASTLEREAGH, 1812-1815. By C. K. WEBSTER. 
Bell. 25s. 
THE WHIG INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By H. Burrerrie.p. Bell. 4s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. Bettoc. Volume IV, 1525-1612. Methuen. — 


15S. 
WOLSEY. By H. Bettoc. CRANMER. By H. BeLtoc. Cassell. 15s. each. 


ROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER, upon whose appointment to a chair in the 


University of London we Londoners may congratulate ourselves, has followed up — 


his well-known work on the foreign policy of Castlereagh after the Congress of Vienna 


with an equally exhaustive and authoritative volume on that statesman’s diplomacy — 


during the immediately preceding period, the years of the final struggle against 
Napoleon and the reconstruction of Europe at the Congress of Vienna, 1812-15. 
The sub-title of his new volume, Britain and the Reconstruction of Europe, is inter- 
preted strictly, British policy towards the United States being entirely excluded. 


Professor Webster’s detailed narrative of British diplomatic relations with Europe in — 


these eventful years, a narrative no less clear and readable than full and scholarly, 
and supported with an abundance of references and quotations, is preceded by a short 


n 


_* — 


oe 


sketch of Castlereagh’s earlier life and rounded off with a general estimate of his — 


character and his work. Partly through the position and resources of his country, but 
partly also in virtue of his own patience, courage, industry and integrity, Castlereagh 
played probably a more powerful part in the reconstruction of Europe after the 
Napoleonic wars than any other statesman of the time. Professor Webster’s admira- 
tion for his subject does not preclude him from serious criticism on one point : 
Castlereagh hated the task of appealing to a Parliamentary or popular audience and 
had no talent for it, and the secretiveness which this distaste engendered went in certain 
cases to the length of deliberate deception. 

The Treaty of Chaumont (1814), which held together the final coalition of England, 
Russia, Austria and Prussia against Napoleon when it was on the very brink of dis- 
solution, was mainly Castlereagh’s work and is the supreme monument to his patience 
and diplomatic skill. When the French Empire had fallen he devoted his efforts to 
securing such a reconstruction of Europe as would preserve the peace of Europe and 
put down the revolutionary spirit ‘‘ for the next seven years,” as he wrote with the 
characteristically modest hope of a diplomatist. For this preservation of peace he 
relied on the balance of power, a principle which he applied at Vienna more 
systematically and consciously than the representatives of either Russia or Austria or 
Prussia. For his own country he desired only the uncompromising maintenance of her 
maritime rights and her maritime security, and with slight exception all colonial 


conquests whose retention was not necessary for this purpose were restored by Great 


Britain to her late enemies. He treated both enemies and allies with generosity in 
financial matters, and, though already wishing and hoping for increased freedom of 
trade, refrained from any attempt to extort commercial concessions from them. 
With a view to the reconstruction of a Central Europe strong enough to stand against 


either French or Russian encroachment, he was anxious to re-establish Austria and _ 


Prussia as great powers and for that purpose was ready to sacrifice Saxony. The 
failure of Austria and Prussia to join in the foundation of a really united Germany 
with a federal army, caused him much disappointment. He handed Italy over to the 


| 
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influence of Austria in order that Austria might be diverted from rivalry with Prussia 
and Italy protected from French aggression. Piedmont, the only native Italian state 
capable of standing by itself, owed principally to Castlereagh the increase of territory 
which enabled her later on to expel Austria and unify Italy. The union of Belgium 
with Holland, also mainly Castlereagh’s work, was at the time perhaps the only means 
of keeping Belgium out of French hands. For the union of Norway with Sweden 
and the subjection of Poland to Russia he was not responsible ; and it is noteworthy 
that he clearly perceived the need for concessions on the part of the Dutch, Swedish, 
Piedmontese and Russian rulers to safeguard the interests and conciliate the feelings 
of Belgians, Norwegians, Genoese and Poles. He had little belief in the capacity of 
European peoples for self-government, but saw the necessity for representative 
institutions of a moderate kind in France, the Netherlands and Switzerland. In the 
Mediterranean countries, where the choice appeared to lie exclusively between 
autocracy and radicalism, he took the side of autocracy without hesitation. The 
idea of a general guarantee of the new European frontiers, mooted by Russia, clearly 
caused him some uneasiness, though he advocated it at Vienna: and when this plan 
failed he substituted his own system of conference among the statesmen of the Great 


_ Powers, which Professor Webster terms his greatest and most original contribution to 


international politics. He was a Conservative, desiring to establish the existing order 
on a stable basis and preserve it, but not a reactionary desiring, like Lord Liverpool, to 
bring back the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Butterfield’s essay on the Whig Interpretation of History is brilliantly and 
epigrammatically lucid in detail, not quite successfully organised as a whole, a tangle 
of acute observations in which the same ideas present themselves at intervals from 
many different angles but never combine into a perfectly clear and coherent picture. 
He regards it as a study in the psychology of historians, not the philosophy of history ; 
but as his criticism of Whig historians (among whom he includes especially Lord 
Acton) is fundamentally that their psychology makes them unable to take a philo- 
sophical view of history, the distinction is hardly real ; in fact this is the best English 


essay on the philosophy of history that is known to me. By Whig Mr. Butterfield 
_ apparently means Prig : the Whig historian is the historian who judges the men of the 
past and calls his judgment the verdict of history, attributing particular features of the 
present age, such as our so-called religious toleration and political liberty, to the efforts 
of particular people and the triumph of particular parties in the past, whereas they 


are in reality the product of all the forces operating through the whole of the past, 


the apparently defeated as well as the apparently victorious. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc is still writing with undiminished vigour and freshness, command 
of direct and forceful English, dramatic sense and power of literary construction. 


_ He does not write general history so well as biography, because his interest tends to 


_ concentrate itself within separate and limited fields and especially upon personalities 
- rather than to distribute itself evenly over an extended period and a variety of subjects ; 


_ . 


but these defects are not seriously noticeable in the fourth volume of his History of 


England, because he is here dealing with a period which has for him an exceptionally 
strong and unbroken, albeit a gloomy and tragic, interest alike in outline and in detail, 


80 that the treatment is much more consecutive and the vitality better sustained than 
_ in the preceding volume on the later Middle Ages. The present volume had been 
_ originally intended to cover the whole period which Mr. Belloc regards as including 


and accomplishing the transformation of Catholic into Protestant England, from 1525 


- to 1685 ; but he has found himself compelled by his material to divide this period 
- into two and to end this volume in 1612 with the death of Robert Cecil. The two 
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Cecils, William and Robert, appear in these pages as the really decisive controllers of 
English development in their time. In Mr. Belloc’s view the English Reformation was 
first of all an economic revolution (the transference of ecclesiastical property to the 


wealthy), which directly produced a political and social revolution (the destruction of 
the monarchy and its replacement by a governing class which acquired principal ; 
possession of the land and all political power) and at the same time permitted and 


confirmed a religious revolution. Mr. Belloc is right, I think, in emphasising the 
great importance of the economic aspect of the Reformation in England. But I do not 
think that he has even yet quite faced the fundamental difficulty involved in his view of 


the whole process, in England and Europe alike, as the evil work of a minority robbing ~ 


and enslaving an innocent and virtuous majority. Granted that the active selfishness 


of a few played a leading part : the historian has to explain not only the motives of the — 


minority who attacked the Church, but the weak resistance of the majority who ex 


hypothesi were in possession of the true faith and might have been supposed to be | 


fortified by it against the fraud and violence of the few. If a genuine and deep 


devotion to the true faith could not prevent millions from being swindled and — 


bullied out of their property, their liberty, their traditions, their institutions, their 
ceremonies and eventually their souls, which ex hypothest they were anxious to keep, 
by the greed and lust and stupidity of a handful of nobles and kings and merchants 
and ministers, the only thing to be said is so much the worse for the true faith. 
The following extracts will afford Mr. Belloc’s numerous friends welcome evidence 
that he is in high spirits : 

To the particulars of his life no one can pretend to add much since the recent work 
of Professor Pollard. The research and accuracy of that great scholar have almost exhausted 
the field of documents. If in one or two points I have ventured to differ from the conclusion 
of such an authority, I have done so not (to my knowledge) in the statement of facts, 
but in the interpretation of them. (Wolsey : Preface). 

I have admitted certain notes on the work of Professor Pollard, because he is by far 
the greatest authority upon the details of the time, and one upon whose work I have con- 
stantly relied ; though I have been constrained on half-a-dozen points, most of them 
minor ones, to correct his errors. I differ from him, of course, in his judgment of men 
and motives, because I do not share his strong religious feeling ; but I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging my indebtedness to his learning. (History of England: Preface). 


Pollard, Professor, his error concerning prosecution of Wolsey under Praemunite, 


92-93 (n.); his error in denying authority for Cranmer being Anne’s chaplain, 95 (n.); 
his erroneous statement that Wyatt on the scaffold exonerated Elizabeth, 227-228 (n.) ; 
his error with regard to Cardinal Pole and the Papacy, 230 (n.); his suppression of 
Bagnall’s acceptance of Papal Supremacy, 231 (n.) ; unfamiliar with evidence as to Cecil’s 
attempt to seize Mary Queen of Scots on her way to Scotland, 310 (n.) ; his ignorance of 
Mary Queen of Scots’ declaration of the falsity of the Casket Letters, 321 (n.) ; his error 
about Babington, 384 (n.); his gravely unhistorical statement with regard to trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots, 395 (n.) (Ibidem. Index). : 


y as moment of writing I understand that Professor Pollard is also in excellent 
ealth. 


FRANCIS CLARKE. 
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IDEAS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PURE PHENOMENOLOGY. By 
E. Hussrrv. Translated by W. R. Boyce Gisson. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


MIND & MATTER. By G. F. Stour. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
THE ZERMATT DIALOGUES. By D. Fawcett. Macmillan. 21s. 
MORALS AND WESTERN RELIGION. By J. Lairp. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By H. Horrpinc. 
Translated by W. RicHarps and L. E. Sarwia. Oxford University Press (for Yale). 
Qs. 

BISHOP BERKELEY: HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, AND PHILOSOPHY. By 
J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Faber. 15s. 


THE PROSPECTS OF HUMANISM. By L. Hyper. Howe. ros. 6d. 


5 a eaaaeads BOYCE GIBSON and his publishers have put the philosophical 
A public deeply in their debt by giving us an English version of Husserl’s [deen 
zu einer reinen Phainomenologie. The importance of this work was at once recognized 
in England on its first appearance in 1913, and though Husserl has not executed the 
sequel which he promised, his phenomenological school has grown rapidly in these 
twenty years, and it may now be said that this is a cardinal text of the most influential 
philosophical movement of the day. It is a difficult book, full of novel terms and 
phrases, and the work of translation must have presente dgreat difficulty. Professor 

Gibson cannot be said to have produced a book which reads easily. Occasionally a 
German idiom seems to have crept by an oversight into the English ; but in the main 
the translation is so good that an English student knowing little German has now 

equal chances of appreciating the argument with one who can read the original. 
With so abstruse a work a higher degree of success than this is hardly attainable. 

_ Philosophy for Husserl is the product of a change of view which he calls 

_“ phenomenological reduction.”” We have to suspend or “ bracket ”? our common- 

sense convictions, our scientific knowledge, our other primary activities or their 

products, in order to become philosophers. We shall then have before us, as the 
object of our philosophical study, the consciousness which employs itself in these 
activities, differentiated within the brackets by the activities in which it employs 
itself. But philosophy is not the mere record or empirical analysis of these employ- 
ments. It seeks always the eidos or essence ; its truths are mainly a priori or (as Husserl 
prefers to say) eidetic ; it is concerned not primarily with facts, but with possibilities. 

It enquires after the “‘ invariant, essentially characteristic structures of asoul, of a 

psychical life in general.”” Fundamentally then a philosophy is a psychology, but 

a psychology of a peculiar kind. Ordinary psychology takes the world for granted 

_and seeks to give mind its place in it ; this psychology reveals the subject for which 

the world has being, and this subject not in its particularity, but in its essence. 

- This general conception of the philosopher’s task has a highly Kantian flavour. 

But as the argument advances the resemblance to Kant decreases. The reason for 

this is not very easy to discover. But, first, it seems plain that Husserl is much less 

of an empiricist than Kant was. His a priori is no mere form, requiring sensuous 

content before it yields judgment : his pure intuition is not confined, like Kant s, 

to the forms of space and time, but provides all the “ primitive sources of validity. 

g he brackets he puts round the certainties of science and commonsense signify 
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abstraction which is not conceived as conferring any unreality on the truths thus 
reached. His subject is “ pure consciousness,” described frankly as the “ phenomen- 
ological residuum,” what “‘ remains over” after the brackets have been put in. 
Secondly, Husserl is less confident, more tentative than Kant was. One feels that 
many such volumes would be needed to cover the ground of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The argument concerns the approaches, the “‘ reduction” which enables 
philosophy to begin its work ; its conclusions are mainly the formulations of questions 
which the phenomenologist will be in a position to answer. So Kant might have 
written a first Critique explaining the conception of the Critical Philosophy, instead of 
expounding that philosophy itself. In general, this is a book in which none but 
serious students of philosophy will find nutriment ; but it is impressive by its apr 

parent sincerity and scrupulous accuracy of statement, as well as by the depth an 
range of its reflective energy. A 
A simpler approach to the ultimate problems is well represented by Professor 

G. F. Stout’s Mind and Matter, the first instalment of the Gifford Lectures whic 
he gave at Edinburgh thirteen years ago. He describes his task in this first volume 
as ‘an analysis of ordinary experience in order to find a coherent account of the 
principles involved in it.” And since natural science is for him only a “‘ specialized 
outgrowth of common sense,” it is inevitable that he should be largely occupied with 
those developments of science which challenge common sense. The whole book is” 
in fact largely an argument against scientific materialism, recommending the con-— 
clusion that ‘‘ mind must be fundamental in the Universe of Being and not 
derivative from what is not mind.” The argument proceeds throughout on realistic . 
4 


ri 


assumptions. The reality of what is not mind is not questioned. The general attitude, 
in fact, would perhaps be described by Husserl as “‘ naturalistic.”” The main elements 
in Professor Stout’s lucid and concise argument are easily enumerated. First, he 
argues for the operative reality of mind in nature from the natural fact of teleo- 
logical order, i.e. of the mutual adaptation of parts in a whole, on the ground that 
such order is unintelligible for common sense, and equally in the end for science, 
without the active presence of mind. Secondly, he reviews current theories as to 
the relations of mind and body, with the mainly negative result that none of these 
is either consistent with common sense or metaphysically satisfactory, but with the 
further positive suggestion that the common sense view of mind as embodied con- 
tains substantial truth and implies a unity so intimate that inter-action and parallelism 
are both definitely excluded. Thirdly, he examines man’s knowledge of physical 
existence, reviewing the classical philosophical accounts of the matter and then ex- 
pounding his own theory of knowledge. The third and fourth of the four books are 
occupied with this third question, and here Professor Stout’s own original speculations 
come most fully to expression. The analysis of perceptual apprehension, at the end, 
has two features of special interest—a doctrine of the “ sensory continuum ” closely 
related to the “ presentation-continuum ” of James Ward, and a conception of activit 
(here he parts company with Ward) as that character which, so far as it dominates a 
process, confers unity upon it. This is no place to discuss the details of a very 
careful analysis, which is not without its paradoxical features : it is enough to sa 
that no reader who is acquainted with the developments of modern realism will fail 
to find it stimulating. 

Next on my list come two ventures in the dialogue form—the larger a series of 
discussions by Mr. Douglas Fawcett, “ mainly on problems of cosmic import a3 
dealing in fact with topics raised by his own book, Divine Imagining ; the smaller 
a short series of discussions by Professor John Laird, dealing with the relations of 
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religion and ethics. Mr. Fawcett’s aim is to recommend his own Weltanschauung by 
means of a discussion between imaginary characters of differing antecedents and 
interests, who by their differences give him the opportunity of dealing more fully 
with possible objections than a mere direct exposition of his views could do. At the 
same time he has in mind the advantage that argument may be broken without irrele- 
vance by narrative and other interludes, as his text is relieved by beautiful photographs 
of alpine scenery, and thus a more general appeal becomes possible. A great thinker, 
who was also a master of the literary arts, might succeed in this double aim ; but if 
he did, he would do it by a much closer interweaving of the various strands than 
Mr. Fawcett has achieved. His ornament (aptly symbolized by his photographs) is 
too evidently external to his ‘‘ pemmican ” ; his learning is too plainly the resource- 
ful reinforcement of a position already occupied. 

Professor Laird’s discussion on the other hand seems to be genuinely exploratory. 
Probably he has not yet himself reached a solution of these questions which satisfies 
him. His aim is not so much to recommend any solution as to advance the matter by 
bringing together facts and opinions of which any solution must take account. In 
this task he shows his customary energy and adroitness ; and if the general impression 
is somewhat didactic, it is undoubtedly a good lesson, well-constructed, and creating 
confidence in the teacher. The book is an excellent introduction to the topics with 
which it deals. 

The two historical studies can both be warmly commended. Harald Héffding’s 
works are so well known to English readers that the translation of his Rousseau needs 
little introduction. The Danish original appeared in 1896, and this translation is 
made from the second edition (1912). The peculiar merit of the book is its success 
in showing the essential unity of Rousseau’s life and thought through all its varied, 
and sometimes even contradictory, manifestations. It is a pity that so excellent an 
introduction to Rousseau should not be issued at a more popular price. 

__ The study of Bishop Berkeley, in which Messrs. Hone and Rossi have collaborated, 

is unlike most books about philosophers in its subordination of the philosophical 
to the historical interest. Since Berkeley’s historical significance depends on his 
philosophy, there is a certain artificiality in this ; but it has its special justification 
‘in the particular case, owing to defects in the external tradition ; and on this side 
the book will be indispensable to the student of Berkeley’s works. Mr. Yeats is 
enthusiastic also about Mr. Rossi’s share in the book, which has given him, he says, 
his “‘ first full knowledge of Berkeley the philosopher.” Personally I should give a 
‘much more qualified judgment ; and I regret that Mr. Hone did not trust himself to 
complete the whole book alone. 

Mr. Lawrence Hyde follows up his attack on science (in The Learned Knife) 
with an attack on Humanism. After two sections diagnosing once more the sickness 
of this present age, he reviews two types of humanism in the persons of Mr. Irving 
Babbitt and Mr. Middleton Murry, representing respectively the classical and 
romantic attitudes. Sandwiched between is a long and rather petulant diatribe on 
the failure of mere “ culture.’’? The object of the whole argument is, as before, to 
‘convince the reader of the necessity of religion ; but “‘ the religion of the Churches 
is a dead religion ; on that point one must remain firm.” The promised third volume 
of the trilogy should reveal what Mr. Hyde means by religion. 

J. L. STOCKS 
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Chapman and Hall. 42s. 
EARLY ENGLISH DRUG JARS. By G. E. Howarp. Medici Society. 10s. 6d. — 
OLD AND CURIOUS PLAYING CARDS. By H. T. Mortey. Batsford. 21s. A 
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Y \HERE are many purchasers of antique furniture who like to think that they are 


a 


good judges of what are genuine and what are “ fakes.” ‘To them every piece 
of furniture with any resemblance to a design by Chippendale, Sheraton or Hepple- i 
white must have been made in the workshops of one or other of those great aris 
and they believe that they cannot be deceived by any spurious pieces. They do not. 
realise that the reputation of those famous men rests on the designs they published, — 
rather than on the furniture they made, and that it is impossible to prove that any less, 


of furniture has been made by the man whose name has been bestowed upon it, unless 
the original invoice can be produced with it ; and even then it is quite possible that if 
an unscrupulous dealer has obtained possession of an original invoice he may go on 
having spurious furniture made to the description in the invoice for years, and ex- 
hibiting the same old invoice as a proof that the “‘ fakes ” are really what they pretend 
to be. The fakes are so clever that they can deceive the so-called experts ; this was 
proved in the famous Shrager case a few years ago, whenthe Official Referee seemed to 
have been inclined to accept the evidence in support of the dealers, and to reject that _ 
of Mr. Cescinsky, the greatest living expert in old furniture. This was especially so 
in the case of the Royston “ Hall” panelling. Mr. Cescinsky in his book on the 
Gentle Art of Faking gives most excellent advice to the collector, and points out the 
many pitfalls for the man who thinks he has a good knowledge of the many cabinet 
makers of the eighteenth century. There are so many details to be considered, of 
wood and workmanship as well as style, that a whole lifetime must be given up to the 
study of the subject. It is not always safe to rely on a dealer of ‘‘ good repute ” be- 
cause he himself may be deceived, as it is impossible for any man, as Mr. Cescinsky 
tells us, to be an expert on furniture, china, tapestry and all the numberless articles 
that pass through the hands of a dealer. The author admits that he does not know 
much of foreign furniture, but I for one would accept his decision without hesitation 
even in foreign “ affairs”; for his book displays a unique knowledge of English 
furniture, especially of the eighteenth century. He devotes many pages to what may 
be called the “ Chippendale Myth,” and points out many of the traps in which even 
the wariest collector may be caught : 


To write of faking in all its branches would be to describe and illustrate every piece 
which has been “ beautified ” since faking began, and that is obviously impossible, in 
this or any other book. Even if the necessary data were available a whole library would 
not contain it. 

‘The information now published will make it necessary for practically all the books on 
eighteenth-century furniture issued before 1931 to be revised, and in some cases 
entirely re-written. 
There is one phase of faking, if one may call it so, that may be considered legitimate, 
and that is the question of repairs. An otherwise fine piece of furniture may have an 
arm or leg seriously damaged or even missing, and it would seem quite right to repair 
or even replace the missing part ; but a “ reliable ” dealer, no doubt, would point it 
out and please a good client and enhance his reputation at the same time. : 
There are one or two small points on which I have the temerity to disagree with the 
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author, and I do it with fear and trembling. In the first place, I think he is inclined to 
post-date some of the old oak which he puts down as of “ pseudo-post Dissolution 
Gothic ” design, which would be early sixteenth-century, but I suggest, with due 
deference to such an authority, that the design is of the late fourteenth century. 
On the second point he tells us that ‘‘ wainscotting of wood—oak or deal—in private 
houses or palaces did not begin until the first years of the sixteenth century,” yet we 
have it on record that in 1240 Henry III sent an order to the Constable of the Tower; 

We command you to cause the chamber of the Queen, in the aforesaid tower, to be 
wainscotted without delay.” About the same date the Sheriff of Southampton was 
ordered to paint the wainscotting and the posts and timbers of the great hall at Winches- 
ter. The king’s favourite colour was green with gilt stars. He ordered a seat to be 
made for the middle table of the king’s hall at Windsor, the seat was to be painted 
with a picture of the king holding a sceptre in his hand, and the rest was to be 
becomingly ornamented with gold and paint. At the same time the king gave orders 
for repairing the king’s chamber in the Tower, and for making a partition of boards 
between the chamber and the chapel of the new turret near the king’s hall towards 
the Thames. The queen’s chambers were always to be whitened and painted with 
roses. Mr. Cescinsky is right in suggesting that oak furniture was usually brightly 
painted in mediaeval times. 

This is a book that no real lover of old furniture can afford to miss ; the illustra- 
tions are very numerous and their quality of the very best, those of old wood working 
tools are fascinating. I do not think the author’s suggestion that the tools of the wood- 
carver have changed during the centuries is quite accurate, especially with regard to 

‘the V-shaped tool, known in the trade as a“ parting-tool.”” I have used one many times 
and I do not think it is a modern invention. I have a good Charles II chest of undoubt- 
ed genuineness, on which the arcade of arches is incised throughout with a parting 
tool. When one sees an eighth-century mosaic showing Noah using a “‘ bow ” saw of 
exactly the same shape as one sees in the window of a tool shop to-day, one begins to 
feel that in handicraft tools there is nothing new under the sun. There is one person 
who would like to secure a copy of this book and have all the others burnt, and that is 
the “‘ faker.” 

It is good to specialise in collecting and to devote attention to particular objects, 
and to put on record all the details of one’s own specimens ; in that way much 
valuable information is made available to others, and at the same time each one is 
not only increasing the store of his own knowledge, but also laying up treasure for 
others. Mr. Howard’s book on English drug jars fills a gap in the history of English 
pottery, and also gives us a delightful account of those charming little blue and white 
pots which possess a greater charm than the more fashionable Italian majolica jars. 
‘These quaint little pots seem much more in accord with our old English furniture, 
especially that of the seventeenthcentury. The author traces the handiwork of the artists 
who decorated them. It is interesting to note that the decoration runs within rather 
narrow limits, an angel is nearly always an important object in the design, which is 
always strictly conventional, but the angel varies a little, in earlier jars his appearance 
is decidedly severe, not to say Puritanical, but after the Restoration he appears in a 
full wig of the fashion of the time. Later, the design is freer and the angel becomes a 
cherub, and sometimes a bird. The jars that were made to hold syrups are the most 
fascinating, with their stumpy spouts and handles, and the beautiful forms of the 
odies and bases. But the lettering of the names of the drugs the jars contained is a 
heer joy, the letters and the spaces are fine examples for typographers of to-day who 


eem to be striving after a new type. It will be noticed that the same letter appears on 
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the jars for a hundred years, but the later ones show a slight falling off, becoming more — 
stiff and formal. The stumpy spouts have a projecting flange to prevent syrup dsb 
bing down the jar when pouring. ; 4 
Posset pots, feeding cups and wine jars are illustrated, and one particularly good - 
barber’s basin with a space cut out of the edge for the neck, and a depression for the — 
thumb to assist in holding the bowl firmly. The glossary of the drugs giving the 
composition and method of preparing the various compounds is particularly interest- _ 
ing and amusing ; evidently the old apothecaries put in plenty of ingredients in the _ 
hope, perhaps, that if one drug failed one of the others ought to dosome good. The — 
Treacle of Andromachus, first compounded in A.D. 37, was intended to be a cureall, — 
for it contained seventy-three ingredients. It was used in the seventeenth century, in a 
modified form, and is to be found in the London Pharmacoperia of the eighteenth 
century ; one of its ingredients is the flesh of vipers. Quite a number of these old — 
drugs are still in common use, so that the old druggists were not so ignorant as we — 
sometimes think. The illustrations are particularly good, especially those in colour. 
Just now there seems to be a slight craze for “‘ boosting ’’ card games, especially 
Bridge, but the players probably think only of the face value of the cards and could not 
tell anything about what was on the backs if they were asked, and could not remember 
what they were like. But those who have a love for old things and who take an — 
interest in the history of printing, costume, political propaganda, and a host of othe 
subjects will find Mr. Morley’s book very fascinating. The origin of playing cards 
will never be traced, probably, like Topsy, they just “ growed,” as there are many 
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theories put forward, some plausible, some extremely fanciful, but to the collector 


artists and engravers have vied with one another to produce cards in which the least 
important part seems to have been the face value, for the pips were, often, almost 


way up, but the old games one would think must have been played in a very leisurely 
manner, to give time to see what suit and number a card on the table represented. It 
is safe to say that the day of the pictorial card has gone for ever. The number of cards 
in a pack, the number of suits, and even the shapes, have varied in a surprising way ; 
in India, cards were sometimes circular, an extremely awkward shape to handle, 
especially as, even in European packs, they had as many as seventy-eight cards and 
more than twenty trumps. A game with such cards must have been a very serio 1S 
undertaking, especially when suits had so many different names, Sun, Moon, Harp, 
Crown, Sword, Baton, Cushion and Letters. Now, any fancy ideas or designs are 
strictly confined to the back, but Mr. Morley gives many illustrations showing 
how innumerable were the designs for the face, some taught the alphabet, others” 
Biblical history, some Esop’s fables, others the elements ofthe science of heraldry 
some have maps of the counties of England, with area and distance from London, some _ 
the words and music of songs, and some have questions on one card and the answers 
on another to tell fortunes, almost anything but the value of the card, which seems to 
have been thought of little importance. Mr. Morley gives a very pleasant account of 
all these things and illustrates very fully the ‘‘ Devil’s Pops ” as John Wesley called 
them when he forswore them. The illustrations in colour are excellent ; altogether 
a charming book. a | 
HAROLD BAKER © 
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